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in which it is generally alluded 
to, the name is confined to that 
smaller portion which lies be- 
tween Nice—or perhaps Cannes 
—on the west and Genoa on 
the east. It owes its mild cli- 
mate to the Maritime Alps, 
which, now coming close down 
to the coast, and now curving 
inland for twenty or. thirty 
miles, serve as a wall to break 
the force of the cold northern 
; winds. The face of the country 
MONACO. is diversified into hills and val- 
HEN we Americans wish to avoid the } leys, that are studded with white villas, with here 
rigors of a winter climate, we go to Florida. ‘and there old castles and Roman ruins; while pic- 
Europeans, under similar circumstances, seek ; turesque chapels, perched on airy heights, look 
the Riviera. We all know what Florida is, But } down everywhere from what seem inaccessible 
not everyone is familiar with the salubrious air, } precipices. The olive and palm flourish in this 
the picturesque scenery, the romantic old: towns, } bit of earthly paradise as they flourish hardly 
and the groves of orange and lemon-trees which } anywhere else. 
make what is called the Riviera not only desir-} A railroad now runs the whole distance from 
able as a health-resort, but singularly attractive } Marseilles to Spezzia, generally following the 
to travelers and pleasure-seekers. ; line of the coast, and continually opening up 
This attractiveness, in fact, has made Cannes, delicious bits of landscape or of ocean-view ; but 
Nice, Mentone, San Remo, and other towns-along ; less than twenty years ago the only way to tray- 
that coast, the headquarters of fashion during | erse the Riviera was by carriage. For this 
the winter.months. Here come the favorites of ; purpose a road—originally projected by Napo- 
fortune—those who dress in “purple and fine ; leon I, and afterwards carried out by the Sar- 
linen” —from England, France, Russia, Ger-{ dinian Government—was engineered along the 
many, and even America, to drink in the delici- { coast: now zig-zaging boldly up a mountain-side, 
ous air and keep “high festival.” What London } now carried on viaducts over valleys, now tun- 
is in the spring and early summer, Nice and { neling the mountains, and now skirting the 
Cannes are in December, January, and Febru- ; ocean-beach. The. boldness with which this 
ary. Many of the visitors even go earlier and } highway often ran far up along the face of the 
stay later; so that, to use the words of Holy { cliffs won for it the name of the Cornice, from 
Writ, “the sound of the lute never ceases’ its resemblance, when viewed from below and at 
there,” day or night. { a distance, to the cornice of a house. 
The Riviera—to speak of it in a broad sense— We were fortunate enough to drive along the 
is that strip of country which skirts the northern { Cornice, all the way to Spezzia, before the rail- 
shore of the Mediterranean between Marseilles, } road was built. It was a fine morning in Febru- 


in France, and Spezzia, in Italy; but in the sense ‘ ary that we started from Nice. We — ala & 
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vetturino drawn by four horses; and, punctual 
to the hour, the carriage drove up to the door, 
with its jingling bells, the driver gayly cracking 
his whip, and the little dog at his side barking 
with excitement. The day, we have said, was 
in February; but it was more like one in New 
England in May. The air was full of perfume 
from the budding woods as we turned out of 
Nice and began the ascent of the mountain to 
‘the east; white blossoms drifted by us contin- 
ually ; birds were singing; the sun shone as it 
shines only in Italy; and the blue Mediterra- 
nean was seen, in glimpses here and there below, 
far away—now with fishing-boats drawn up on 
its tideless shores, now brightened with red and 
yellow lateen sails away in the dim distance. 





Just after we had passed the highest point of 
the mountain, twenty-one hundred feet above 
the sea, we came to Turbia, and, rattling through 
the quaint old town, a splendid view of Monaco 
opened before us, lying below, on the coast—a 
rocky fortress, now turned into a sort of pagan 
paradise. This little principality, long the strong- 
hold of the Grimaldis, will, on the death of the 
reigning prince, revert to France. Meantime it 
is the most famous gambling resort in Europe, 
and was even twenty years ago, though Baden, 
at that time, had not yet been shut up. To 
render it attractive, a superb casino has been 
erected, excellent hotels are provided, and walks 
have been laid out, terraces built, and trees and 
shrubs planted everywhere. We did not stop to 
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GRAND PROMENADE AT NICE. 


visit it, but contented ourselves with the distant 
view, and drove on to Mentone, where we pro- 
posed to stop for the night. 

This old town originally straggled along, shut 
in between the hills and the beach, so as to leave 
room for little more than a single street; but 
since the Riviera has grown so popular, villas 

» have been built at both ends, on the shore, and 
even up on the rising ground above. Here the 
mistral—the one wind dreaded on this coast— 
never blows, the mountains on the north shutting 
it off completely. The orange and the lemon grow 
luxuriantly everywhere about. There is a local 
tradition—and a very poetical one—that when 
Eve was turned out of Paradise, she plucked a 
lemon at the gate, hiding it under her apron; 











and that, afterwards, wandering to and fro on 
the earth, she came to Mentone, where she 
planted it, and that all the lemons now on the 
earth came from that one, and are the only 
things left of Paradise. 

We left Mentone, after an early breakfast, still 
under the same brilliant sky, still with the per- 
fume of oranges, lemons, and roses in the air. 
But the road now ran close to the shore, or in 
sight of it; and we could hear the faint ripple 
of the tideless Mediterranean, as it lapped, 
lazily, upon the sandy beach. Here and there 
a ruined wheel, which had been used to irrigate 
the fields, brought vividly up to us the Bible 
image of ‘broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.” After a drive of a few miles, we came 
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MENTONE. 


to Ventimiglia, with its long bridge of stone, and ; 
its tier on tier of old houses, the churches and } 
convents, the tall castle above, the purple moun- 

tains in the distance, and the sun-lit snow-peaks 

beyond. It was the first distinctively old-world 

Italian town that we had seen: built up on a 

seemingly inaccessible hili-side, like swallows’ 

nests. We realized, as never before, the dis- 

turbed condition of the Middle Ages, especially 

on this coast, when every neighbor was an en- 

emy, and when a Saracen descent might be 

expected at any moment. 

Awhile after passing Ventimiglia we came to 
Brodighera, best known to American readers by } 
the novel of ‘“‘ Doctor Antonio.”’ It,is famous in 
Italy, however, for its palms, and for the story 
connected with them. Brodighera has the sole 
right to furnish palms for Palm-Sunday at Rome, 
and acquired this monopoly through the ready 
wit of a sailor belonging to the town. The story 
goes, at least, that when the obelisk now stand- 
ing in the piazza of St. Peter’s was being erected, 
the ropes suddenly slackened, to the consterna- 
tion of the engineers, when a sailor from the 
crowd cried out: ‘‘ Wet them! wet them!’ This 
tightened them ; the great stone shaft was successe 
fully raised to its place; and the Pope, to repay. 
the happy inspiration, ordered that all the palms 
required for the Easter ceremonies should there- 
after be furnished from Brodighera. These date- 
palms, we may add, grow with greater luxuriance 
here than anywhere in Italy until the extreme 
southern latitude of Naples is reached, and 
everywhere, especially back of the town, form a? 
principal and picturesque feature in the land- § 
scape. : 


wre. 





Leaving Brodighera behind us, we descended 
to the shore amid a thick wood of olive-trees, 


A low white-walled villa was on our left, and 
before us, through an avenue of the wood, we 
caught sight again of the blue Mediterranean. 
In a little while we were at San Remo, now as 
famous, as a health-resort, as Mentone or Nice, 
but then only beginning to be a favorite. The 
streets of the old town are narrow and steep, 
with buttresses everywhere flung across from 
house to house, looking like aeyial bridges. 
With a sharp cry of warning from the vetturini, 
peculiar to his class—for even the principal 
street was only wide enough for one carriage— 
our vehicle went clattering over the rocky pave- 
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tree to tree. The stars 
came out while we were 
still on the road, and it 
was an hour after dark 
before we reached Sa- 
vona. 

Savona is the third 
city in size on the Ri- 
viera, Genoa coming 
first and Nice second. 
It stands at the western 
extremity of a great bay 
or indentation of the 
coast, Genoa, thirty 
miles distant, domina- 
ting like a queen the 
eastern end. It is a 
quaint, ancient-looking 








VENTIMIGLIA, 


ment, the bells of our horses jingling, the little 
dog barking from the driver’s seat, the foot-pas- 
sengers pressing close to the wall as we passed, 
and old women with their distaffs coming lazily 
to the doorways to gaze idly at us. Thus from 
old-world town to town, and through streets that 
seemed ever to grow narrower, we went all 
through the*long, drowsy afternoon, until, to- 
wards sunset, we drew up at Oneglia, where 
we were to spend the night. 

Oneglia differed in no material respect from 
the other towns we had passed; but its hotel was 
the worst on the route, and the worst we ever 
saw in Italy, except at Magadino, at the head of 
Lake Maggiore, which may take the palm for 
dirt and discomfort generally. A rain-storm had 
set in, and the atmosphere was like January: 
Arcadia all at once had fied shrieking into tHe 
dim Past. The rooms at our inn were almost 
bare of furniture, the floors were of brick, and 
the whole place was like a vault. With diffi- 
culty we procured a few sticks, and had a fire 
made; but this did not remove the graveyard 
chill of the apartments; and we were glad to get 
to bed, and shiver under insufficient covering, 
that left us with a headache in the morning. 


But the morning, fortunately, broke clear; and 


after an hour’s drive our headaches disappeared 
and our spirits came back again. The landscape, 
on the whole, was the most beautiful we had yet 
seen. It appeared to be unusually fertile, even 
for this favored region, and was dotted far and 
near with detached villas and gay-looking vil- 
lages. By and bye we came to Alberga, where 
we lunched, and then resumed our way, between 
vineyards on either side of the road, where the 
vines, ag around Naples, were festooned from 





place even yet, notwith- 
standing its active stir 
of business. The old tower at the end of the 
mole, which is also a light-house, quite carries one 
back to the Middle Ages. We sat until a late hour 
at the window, looking out over the gray walls 
towards the calm, silent sea beyond. The moon 
had come up, and threw a tremulous wake of 
light over the bay to the eastward, as if to ‘‘ make 
a bridge of silver for us to Genoa,” as one of our 
party said. ‘‘ Very sentimental, perhaps poctical, 
but not original,’ remarked another. ‘It is too 
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much for me. Ishall go to bed. I am sleepy.” 
With that we all laughed, and retired for the 
night. 

On our way to Genoa, the next morning, we 
stopped to see the Pallavaccini gardens, which 
are famous through all this part of Italy for 
their splendor and costliness. The road had 
run all day through what seemed almost a par- 
adise. The country was even more picturesque 
than west of Savona. Woods of pine and oak 
were on every hand: beautiful heaths; and 
clumps of fragrant shrubs, with tall, snowy 
lilies in their midst. We passed Cogoletto, of 
special interest to us as Americans, because it 
was probably here that Columbus was born: 
certainly he first saw the light somewhere on 
this soft Ligurian coast, if not exactly at Cogo- 


But to go back to these Pallavaccini gardens. 
Nowhere off the stage had we ever seen anything 
so like fairy-land. There were artificial grottoes, 
with stalactites brought from great distances, at 
enormous cost; subterranean lakes, over which 
you glided in a boat, and where everything was 
so dark and hushed that you might almost fancy 
you were crossing the Styx; picturesque clumps 
of trees and shrubs everywhere ; marble terraces 
and staircases; aloes; palms; belvederes. It 
was, however, a little too theatrical, at least for 
our severe Northern taste. ‘‘ Give me an English 
garden, such as there is at Munich,”’ said one of 
our party, ‘rather than such a spic-and-span 
bit of gimcrackery as this.” 

But the Pallavaccini gardens are not the only 
sight to be seen on this road. The Villa Doria, 





letto. 


; on the whole, is far more imposing. The house, 
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SAVONA. 


or villa, at the Pallavaccini estate is indeed quite 
a secondary affair, We ought, perhaps, to state 
here, for the benefit of such of our readers as are 
untraveled, that the word “villa” has a different 
signification in Italy from what it has in the 
United States. Here it is confined to the smaller 
country-houses, the larger aspiring to be called 
mansions, as, in fact, they are; but in Italy it is 
applied to all rural dwellings not occupied by 
farmers or laborers, whether small or large. 
Some of the most palatial residences there, and 
which have no parallels here in size and gran- 
deur—such as the Villa d’Este, near Tivoli, or 
the Villa Pamphili, just out of Rome—bear this 
name. These greater villas are quite a feature 
in Italy. Long before domestic architecture had 
made any advances in the north of Europe, and 


while even the most powerful nobles there were 
Vou LXXXIV. 


{living in inconvenient castles or rude baronial 
halls, the princes of the church, and the nobles, 
in imitation of them, were building villas all 
over Italy that almost recalled the splendors of 
the Golden House of Nero. It is, perhaps, a 
; question whether domestic architecture ever died 
Sout there; whether there were not survivals of 
great houses, or parts of them, in Rome and else- 
where, far down to comparatively modern times; 
whether the first of these vast villas were not 
inspired by the ruins of palaces in which a 
Cesar might have lived, a Lucullus feasted, a 
Julia held her court. 

Genoa well deserves the epithet ‘Za Superba,” 
which has been applied to her. Standing on the 
shores of a semicircular bay, rising tier on tier 
from the water, her white palaces sparkling in 
the afternoon sunshine as we approached, she 
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PALLAVACCINI GARDENS. 


seemed almost like that New Jerusalem which 
St. John saw in his Apocalyptic vision. But the 
illusion vanished as we entered the town. The 
narrow streets, the high buildings, the dirt, the 
smells, the squalor, the incessant and high- 
pitched cries of the swarming population, all 
told us that we were in Italy, in an Italian town, 
and, alas, for a time, behind the scenes. It was 
with a sense of relief, therefore, that we alighted 
from our vetturino at the door of the Hotel Gran 
Bretagne, which had once been a palace, and 
whose splendid apartments and princely sur- 
roundings brought back that air of romance 
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with which, at a distance, we had invested this 
favored land; and of which, after all, thanks to 
the climate, the atmosphere, the color, the old 
ruins, the blue skies, the purple seas, we con- 
tinued to see so much, day.after day, as we 
journeyed onward, past Sestri, Spezzia, Pisa, 
and Civita Vecchia, to Rome itself. But of this 
some other time, perhaps. 





‘*DOMINE QUO VADIS.’’ 





BY CHARLES J. 


PETERSON. 





In the chill dawn, just as the day was breaking ; 
Along the Appian Way, 

8t. Peter fled: the fog vague outlines taking, 
Like phantoms, in the gray. 


He fled from death: not death with white-robed choir 
Soft singing by his bed; 

But on the cross, or else in flames of fire, 
With hooting mob, instead. 


Sudden a form appeared: he started, faltered ; 
There stood the One divine, 

Dim seen at first; but oh! His face how altered, 
How worn in ev'ry line! 


Yes, worn with grief, tears infinite and pity, 
Unutterable pain; 

His sad eyes, as He came, fixed on the city 
Far off across the plain. 





“Master, where goest Thou?” cried Peter, weeping. 
The Master made reply: 

“T go to tend my sheep thou shouldst be keeping; 
I go, again to die.” 


And then He turned a look on Peter: never 
Was look so sad before— 

Sadder than when we take farewell forever 
Of one we'll see no more. 


Down, weeping at His feet, fell Peter, crying; 
“Try me again, dear Lord. 
Than such reproach as this, oh! what were dying? 
What scourge, or rack, or sword?” 


You know the rest: how Peter died unshaken. 
"Tis but a tale? What then? 

A tale throngh all the ages to awaken 
The martyr-soul in men. 
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I, held. Then she leaned forward, and, with shining 

TuEy were straying about in the sweet old- eyes and lips half parted, seemed to be gazing at , 
fashioned terraced garden at Fairfield, Mrs. ; * something i in the distance. ’ 
Fleming’s place. There were her two nieces, ‘«Isn’t he splendid ?”’ she whispered presently. 
Alice and Rose Delafield—merry, pretty, chat-} ‘‘Such a handsome fellow, and such a voice!” 
tering girls—and with them were Will John-; ‘Do you mean Max Barton?’’ he asked, 
stone, Captain Wynne, and Max Barton. angrily. 

Courteney Blair—they called her ‘cousin ‘©Oh, don’t—he’ll fly away! There he is, on 
Courteney *’—and Valentine Fleming had lagged } the rose-trellis. Don’t you see him? A mock- 
behind the others. It was Valentine’s fault.3 ing-bird! Listen!” And Courteney drew a 
He declared the spring sunshine made him lazy, ; deep sigh. 
and finally persuaded Courteney to sit down on ‘‘Why do you sigh 2” asked Valentine, gently. 
the bank, beneath a gnarled old apple-tree pink ; **T didn't sigh!” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
with bloom. The bank was covered thickly— flashing round upon him the full radiance of 
snowed white—with violets. her lovely eyes. Valentine laughed, and gazed 

“If there’s an Elysium on earth—” Valentine ; at her still more adoringly. 
began, ecstatically, as he seated himself beside “‘T only drew a long breath, because—because 
Courteney on the grassy bank. it is all so sweet, and happy, and peaceful,”’ she 

But Courteney’s laughing voice interrupted } went on, softly. 
him. “You needn't finish it,’ she cried. “‘T wonder why it is,’’ Valentine said at last, 
‘‘There’s a wasp on your sleeve.” Then gath-; slowly, ‘‘that you, who are so happy yourself, 
ering her hands full of violets, she said, softly: ’ should delight so in making me miserable.” 

“« How I love these sweet, white little things!” A peal of laughter, and a handful of violets 

Courteney, whatever her mood, was always ’ tossed in his face, answered him. 
bewitching; but to-day she looked absolutely{ ‘‘ You like to be miserable, I think,’’ Courte- 
ravishing. The ‘‘ Kate Greenaway” caps were; ney replied, still laughing. ‘‘ You are the image 
just getting to be the rage. Her cousin Edith, ; of contentment at this instant, but you love to 
who had been abroad, had brought them into} fancy yourself wretched. Some day or other, 
fashion in their set. ‘All the girls,’’ she said, ; when you have knocked about in the world, and 
“are wearing them in the country in England.’ ; are dlasé and bored, you will say, like the 
It was not everyone who looked well in them, } Frenchman (who was it—Lamartine?): ‘Oh, 
however; but they exactly suited the half- | the happy times when I was so miserable!’ ”’ 
coquettish style of Courteney. She wore one} ‘Perhaps I may,”’ Valentine said, gloomily; 
now; and what with the saucy air it gave her, the ; ‘* because, miserable as you make me now some- 
rich reflections in her long chestnut-brown locks, ; times, I should be ten times more so if I hadn’t 
the old-fashioned fichu that hid all her neck ex- ; —just a little—hope that some time or other you 
cept a snow-white bit in front, the bloom in her} may care for me—say one-tenth as much as I do 
transparent cheeks, the red half-pouting lips, } for you.” 
and the glorious beauty of her dark-blue eyes,; Courteney looked down, smiling and coloring 
she was to-day, Valentine thought, even more} a little. ‘‘ You are so very moderate in your 
captivating than ever. And her teasing looks} hopes that perhaps they may be realized—some 
and words almost drove him mad. time or other,”’ she said softly, hesitatingly. 

“TI wish you would not turn everything into; ‘‘What do you mean, Miss Courteney?” Val- 
jest,” he said, vehemently. ‘How many times $ entine exclaimed, starting up eagerly, and sitting 
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must I swear—” down on the bank beside her. “Do you care at 
“Hush! You mustn’t swear at all,” inter-$ all for me now?” 

rupted Courteney, in a scandalized tone. ‘‘ Certainly I do,’”’ she answered, with the same 
‘Well, declare, then, that I love—” demure smile ; ‘‘so much that I am compelled to 


“ Hush-sh !’’ breathed Courteney, softly touch- 3 say that I think you have reposed too long upon 
ing lis eager lips with the cluster of violets she } this damp bank, and we'd better go to the house.” 
(883) 
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She rose from her seat, with a mischievous 
laugh, as she said this; but he caught her hand 
and drew her down again. 

‘You shall not go,”’ he said, resolutely. ‘You 
must answer me now.” Then his tone suddenly 
changed to one of passionate pleading. 

‘Don’t trifle with me any longer, Courteney,” 
he entreated. ‘You know how much I love 
you. Give me a little hope that you can love 
me. Can’t you, my darling?” 

He was holding both her hands, and gazing 
into her face, with all his honest, strong, tender 
love shining in his deep-blue eyes. 

Courteney looked in his face a moment, silently. 
Then the laughter died out of her eyes; the 
dark lashes drooped and hid them; the color on 
her cheeks deepened to carmine; and as she half 
turned away her head, the slender fingers Valen- 
tine held softly closed on his. She did not say 
u word, even when he took her in his arms and 
kissed her a dozen times. 

**Do you really love me, Courteney ?’’ he whis- 
pered at last, half believing that it was all a 
dream, and longing to hear her voice assuring 
him of the reality of it all. She raised her soft 
eyes and looked at him, and her lips were just 
parting to speak, when suddenly a high, clear 
young voice called out, from the distant garden- 
gate: ‘Courteney! Valentine! Where are you? 
Come here directly, Aunt Ellen says.” 

Like a startled bird Courteney sprang away, 
and flew up the walk, Valentine following her 
more slowly, and unable to conceal his chagrin. 


‘Where are you? Oh, here!’’ exclaimed the } 


impatient voice, and Rose Delafield came hurry- 
ing down the terraces, her blonde hair ruffled by 
the breeze, and her cheeks rosy with running. 

“I told Aunt Ellen you were sitting on the 
bank,” she went on, laughing, ‘and she says: 
*come there this instant.’ Oh, Courteney! if you 
haven’t got grass-stain on your dress. You 
wicked girl! Go to Aunt, and be scolded.” 

“No, no! Don’t go in yet,” pleaded Valen- 
tine. ‘Rose, go and tell her we have gone to 
sit on a bench in the arbor.” 

Rose’s laughing blue eyes flashed from Val- 
entine’s eager, entreating face to Cov™teney’s 
tinted cheeks and downcast eyes. 

‘“No, I won’t tell her any such thing. She 
wants you now, Courteney. There is a letter for 
you, or something,”’ she said. 





ee. 

‘‘Arg you telling the truth, you little imp of 
mischief?’ Valentine asked, when Courteney had 
hurried off to the house and left the two stand- 
ing by the gate. He took Rose by the shoulders, 





and gave her a laughing, cousinly little shake as 
he spoke. 

«Yes, it’s the truth,” she said, taking hold of 
his coat with both hands, to steady herself, and 
looking up searchingly into his face. ‘And now 
you will please tell me what you have been say- 
ing to Miss Blair all this time?” 

‘*Why do you want to know?” Valentine asked, 
laughing. 

‘* Because I wang. to know if you have been 
goose enough to say anything serious to her. 
She’s an awful flirt, Val. She’s engaged to 
Henry Eustace, her father’s partner, this minute. 
Oh, Vat! you haven’t been letting her fool you, 
have you?” 

The pretty, frank, childish face he was looking 
down upon flushed passionately, and the girl’s 
blue eyes filled with tears. 

The color rose to Valentine’s face, too. 

“There, Rosie! You don’t know what you 
are talking about,” he said, impatiently. ‘She 
is not engaged to Eustace.” 

“Oh! Then you have been making real love 
to her. Go your own way then, and you’ll see.” 
And Rose, suddenly tossing away from him, 
with pretty petulance, darted towards the house, 
turning round once to nod and laugh, and sing- 
ing, gayly: 

“She’s fooling thee! She’s fooling thee! 
Trust her not! Oh, trust her not!” 

Valentine watched her run up the steps of tha 
portico, and then he strayed off down the lawn, 
to smoke a cigar, and to dream of Courteney 
Blair, and his wonderful, unexpected happiness. 

“Well,” he thought, when the cigar was burned 
out, **I suppose she’s had time to finish her 
letter now. I'll go see if she’ll take a walk with 
me: or perhaps there’s no one in the library, 
and she will come and have a quiet talk there.”’ 

In the hall he met his aunt—Mrs. Fleming. 
She was hurrying along, with a troubled, dis- 


{ tressed face. 


“Oh, Val! I’m so glad you’ve come,’ she 
cried. ‘ Do tell me about the trains for Brayton. 
Is there time to get to the station for the evening 
train?” 

‘Full time. It doesn’t pass till four o’clock. 
What’s the matter?’’ Valentine asked, quickly. 

‘Courteney Blair is going home. Her father 
is very ill. In fact, Val—” Aunt Ellen drew close 
to him, and whispered: “I doubt if she finds 
him living; but I could not tell her that. Poor 
child! She knows he is in great danger. -She 
is in such distress !”” 

Aunt Ellen, as she finished, hurried off up- 
stairs, leaving Valentine dismayed and grieved 
by the news. 
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‘s My, poor little’ darling,” he thought. ‘She } battle with himself, and swore that this girl, with 
was so ‘happy this.morning.. 1 wish I could; her fair face, and: perilously sweet ways, and 
confort her. I wonder if she will let me see her. ° false heart; should not spoil-his life for him. He 
Well, 1 can at; least write her a little note, and; would: forget her, if poaren To forgive her 
ask her.’ ¢ was impossible. 

So he scribbled a snanted note, full of deepest } “Oh, Val! we thought you had walked to 
sympathy and» love, and an entreaty that he} Brayton, and gone with Courteney. Where have 
might see her, if only for a moment. He gave} you been?’ Rose cried, running down the steps 
this note toa servant, to be carried upstairs to} to. meet) him, as he came back to the house, in 
her, and, his heart. aching with pity and tender-; the dewy twilight. 
ness for her, hung about in the large old hall, ‘<I have been having a last»good long’ walk in 
waiting for an answer, A soft step on the:stairs ; the country,’ Valentine said, quietly. ‘I must 
made him spring up, eagerly expectant. It was ; return to the city; and go to work, to-morrow.” 
not Courteney, however, but only little Rose, } ' s¢Po-morrow?’” little Rose said, in & tone of 
coming slowly down. . She, was. pale, ond had 3 dismay. 
been crying. «« Yes ; I haveybeen idle long enough,” Valen- 

“Oh, Val! is that you? Here is’ something; tine answered. 
for you,’’ she said, holding outa little carelessly-: | Rose, standing on the step above him, put her 
twisted note. She did not wait to:see him open $ two little hands on his shoulders, and bent to 
it, but turned and went upstairs again. : look into his eyes. 

Valentine’s heart beat, and his hand shook, as “Val,” she said, quickly, ‘it’s that girl—that 
he untwisted the sheet of delicate note-paper. } detestable Courteney Blair. You are going to 
There was a scent of violets about it, and, in the} see her.”’ 
corner, a scarlet -moriogram—L..€: B.—Cour-} ‘Iam going back to New York, to my work, 
teney’s initials. The note was: scribbled -in } little goose,” Valentine said, lightly. 
pencil, and was scarcely legible, so it was many **Don’t go, Val. Stay with us, please. In- 
minutes: before he could believe he had read it: ‘ deed, we will be good to you. Val, don’t you 
aright. For it contained only these words: care at all for us? Stay a little longer.” The 
‘ child’s sweet, coaxing voice grew tremulous with 
the last words. 

‘* My dear little Rosie! I must go,” Valentine 
; ; anid; gently, putting up his hand with a caress- 

For a moment”or two Valeritine stood utterly { ing touch to the soft cheek- that was so near his 
stunned, not realizing ‘what had happened ‘to; own. 
him. Then he ‘crushed the note in his hand, It-was wet with tears. The next instant, Rose - 
and walked out of thé door, down the portico- raised her head with a start, gave him a little: 
steps, and ‘out into the spring: sunshine. The} laughing push, and ran up the steps, saying, . 
sun ‘was shining still, A’ mocking-bird, in the; gayly: 
top of a maple-tree, was almost tilting himself | *©Go then, you bad, st boy. We don’t: 
over in his efforts to trill longer and louder than } want you—I don’t, anyway.” 
ever mocking-bird did ‘before. Nothing in the } Little Rose was very bright and gay the next: 
outer world had changed since Valentine had } ; ’ day—her eyes shone, her cheeks were like roses, . 
parted with Courteney at the garden-gate. She} } and her laugh was readier than ever. She stood | 
had looked back at him and smiled as she went ; on the steps with the others, and kissed her~ 
away. A sweet, tender little smile, that Rose ; hand to Valentine with a smile, as he went away.. 
did not.see, and that ‘said: ‘I love you!’’ as} But, that night; her sister Alice woke with a start; 
plainly as words could have said it. But she } and thought she heard some one sobbing. It 
had, in spite of it, deceived) him, and left him ; must have been.# dream though: for, when she~ 
now half mad with wrath, and love, and hatred, ’ spoke to Rose, there was no answer—she seemed 
and regret, and “longing. It was almost: past ’ to be sleeping soundly. 
belief that she—the girl who could sit there, in’) ‘Two months later, Mrs. Fleming wrote to her 
God’s sunlight, and talk of Heaven: who could } nephew. 
say, with such serious eyes, that ofall virtues § ‘* Courteney Blair,” she said, ‘*is to be mar- 
she held truth dearest-that she should be false. ; ried very soon, to Mr. Eustace. It is a fortunate 

Over the hills, and far into the dim old forest, ; thing for her and her mother—poor things—for 
Valentine strode: and there, lying on the ground, ‘ { Mr. Blair's death left them in great destitution. 
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“I do not wish to see you. Don’t try to speak } ; 
tome. I am sorry you have misunderstood, me. 
Forgive and forget me.’ 


‘his face hidden from the light, he fought out the } Everyone thought him wealthy,’ but it seems he 
26. 
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was utterly ruined. Therewas nothing for them 
but a little life-insurance, money,» And Mrs. 
Blair has always lived in such luxury, and is so 
fragile and helpless. Mr. Bustace is: rich as 
Croesus, you know—and he is a:very good sort 
of fellow—and I’ve no doubt will make them 
both happy. Rose and Alice are still here. ‘I 
shall keep them all summer; for Rosie looks pale 
and thin, I think. However, she is in very good 
spirits, apparently, and flirts more outrageously 


than. ever. Max) .Barten is! the favorite: at 
present. I wish she would not/do it. Idon’t 
remember that) girls flirted: in my day. | It: was 


not, considered lady-like-or:lionorable. The old 
place is looking very lovely now, Val... When 
will you come.and see it--and (your! dld Auntie? 
Soon, I hope.’’ ) 

But it was not to besoon! A few weeks brought 
the news to Fairfield that Valentine had accepted 
a position on a vast engineering-work in Russia. 

‘I shall be gone for years, perhaps, Aunt 
Ellen; but when I come back rich and famous 
you will be proud of me,’’ he wrote. > 

‘* Dear boy,” sighed Aunt Ellen, ‘+I am proud 
of him now. And he will have Fairfield, when 
lam gone. I.wish he could have been contented 
to stay with me.. And he cannot even conie to 
say good-bye. 'to us.”’ . 

“Oh, Tm so.sorry!’’; lamented’ Alice. But 
Rose did not say a word, and no one noticed how 
the color dropped out of ier¢heeks, and how'she 
bit her soft childish lips, to stop their quivering. 

aT. 

Four years Valentine. .Flemimg spent: abroad. 
Fame and money, to a moderate extent, he had 
certainly won; and Aunt: Ellen might well bé 
proud of the tall, handsome fellow, with his easy 
carriage and aristocratic air. The  deep-blue 
eyes were colder, sterner than they used’ to: be, 
and a thick mustache gave a soldierly look to the 
resolute, bronzed face. . ° 

Broadway, on a sunny May afternoon, was a 
pleasant sight to Valentine, after his long absenee, 
and he sauntered. slowly along, in quiet enjoyment 
of it all, A little group around a picture-denler’s 
window attracted his attention; /and he paused 
to see what ‘they wére looking at. Some’ fine 
engravings anda, modest little water-color: pic- 
ture were there. The ins¢ription beneath the 
picture first eaight ‘his: ‘eye: «Where, beyond 
these voices, there is peace.” Then he saw an 
old gnarled applé-tree, pik with bloom; under 

‘it a grave, snowed thick’ with white violets; a 
white butterfly, floating over the mound; warm 
sunshine lying softly round it. | Valentine stood 


-long, and gazed upon the tranquil picture, won- 
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dering who had painted it: What soul, weary of 
earth, and longing for heaven’s peace, here pic- 
tured for itself the repose of the grave, and the 
resurrection emblem? It was a strange picture, 
and yet there was something familiar in it, it 
seemed. 

‘Made of old sadness that dwelt in his soul.” 
As he looked, he seemed again to hear a mock- 
ing-bird’s song; and ‘to feel warm, soft airs steal- 
ing past him, laden with ‘the odor of violets. He 
saw again a fair, bright face, with *‘ sweetest 
eyes were ever seen;” and a girl's voice mur 
mured softly: 

“th! faint, delicious spring-time violet, 

LON ine od6r, like'a key; | 

Turns noiselessly in memory s wards, to set 
1p thought of sorrow. free.”? 

Who painted ‘this picture; that held up a mirror 
tohis heart,snd' showed ‘him where his fairest 
hopes lay.dead:and ‘buried? At least, he might 
find outthe artist’s name. But by some accident 
the ‘person who knew the artist’s name was not 
in ‘the store. The clerk to whom he spoke had 
known it, tried! to recall it—could not—but' at 
list! remembered her address. .Her studio was 
Room ‘No. '9, ~— Building. He believed the 
picture was for sale. It had only been depos- 
ited there to-day. The lady was a stranger to 
him, but he had heard her give her address to 
the head of the firm. +— Building was not far 
away, if the gentleman chose to see the artist 
herself. F 

The: gentleman did choose. Some vague; wild 
fancy ‘prompted him; he wanted to own the 
picture: he wanted more—to know the artist. 
In a little while he reached the ——— Building, 
passed.up the long stairs, and found No. 9... The 
door stood ajar. Probably the artist’s name was 
on the door; but Valentine did not look at it: 
for there, just opposite him, at the end of the 
long room, her face and figure distinctly outlined 
against the window, sat Courteney Blair, or else 
her wraith. She was dressed in deep mourning. 
Her face might have'been a spiritualized marble 
mask of the Courteney Blair of old—it was so 
still, so pure; so utterly colorless, and so unspeak- 
ably sid. .Valentine stood looking at her, with 
the feeling we ‘have sometimes in dreams, when 
dstounding things happen. We féel that it isa 
dream,°ard know we shall, wake to the real 
world presently. It was, only-when ithe sound 
of the door, closing behind him, made. her con- 
scious of his presence,’and she rose quickly and 
came towards'him, that-he seemed 'to awake. ~ 

“Do you wish to see me, sir?” she asked, 
quietly, as she came up the room and stood 
before him. 
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«Courteney! Mrs. Eustace!’ he. stammered. 

She stopped, with a little ery of amazement. 
Ascarlet flush swept over her face, and was gone, 
leaving it white and set again. 

‘I am Miss Blair—not Mrs. Eustace,’ she 
said, in a low, controlled voice. «I did not 
know you at first, Mr. Fleming.” 

‘Then it was not true that you were going to 
marry Eustace?” Valentine exclaimed, impuls- 
ively. 

“Tt was true,’’ she answered, steadily. «But, 
after my mother’s death, the engagement was 
broken.” 

Then, with quiet. dignity and courtesy, she 
moved back, down the long room, motioned him 
toa chair, and sat down herself upon the couch 
by the window, She was very still; and he did 
not see the strain with which her slender hands 
elasped each other on her lap. 

‘I had not heard of your mother’s death,” he 
said, presently. _ “Believe me, you have my 
deepest sympathy.’ 

She looked at him in silence a moment. Then, 
‘Thank you,” she said, gently and steadily, 

‘* How long ago—why did I not hear of it?” 
Valentine exclaimed, his heart aching with pity 
for her, as it had done years ago. 

‘She lived only six months after my father’s 
death. I thought perhaps Mrs. Fleming had 
told you,’”’ she answered, 

“‘No—oh, no! It must have been about the 
time that my aunt was ill for so long. Rose 
Delafield was with .her, and wrote to me con- 
stantly. JI cannot; imagine why she did not 
mention it,”’ 

Courteney was silent again for a moment. 

“Tt was at that time,’’ she said, presently, not 
looking up. 

“And—and after that-—since that—may I ask 
about your life, Miss Blair?’’ Valentine said, 
hesitatingly, 

“Oh, yes! . There isnot much to tell ;you. I 
eame here, and studied painting, I hada little 
money of my own; I -had some. talent, my 
teachers said; and I have gotten on better than 
Ihoped. There is room, you know, on the lower 
rounds of the ladder for a good many of us to 
sit quite comfortably.” She looked up, with a 
brave, sweet little smile, as she said this. 

“‘And have you been well—are you well now?” 
Valentine asked, earnestly. 

‘‘T have been ill this spring. The doctor says 
I have had a low fever. I'think I have only been 
very lazy,’ she said, carelessly. 

Valentine did not speak. He could mot. It 
seemed so pitiful to him that she should be here 
—alone, desolate, ill—fighting her own battle 


with the world. .And all these years he had been 
thinking of her as rich, prosperous, and happy. 

‘You have seen Rose—Mrs. Meredith—of 
course?’ Courteney said, after a pause. 

“Yes; I have been at. her house. She has 
grown.to be such a fashionable, fine lady, that I 
seare¢ly knew her. By the way, do you never 
see her?’ asked Valentine, ‘Does she not 
know of your being here?’ 

‘‘Certainly. Did she not tell you I was here?’ 
Courteney asked, looking up in surprise, 

‘No. Ifound you by accident. I was look- 
ing for the artist who painted a picture in 8 
; Window; the grave, covered with white violets. 
It reminded me of—Courteney, do you remember 
) that day in the old Fairfield garden?—the last 
time we saw each other.” 

He had begun quietly enough, but now his 
eyes were bent upon her with passionate appeal, 
with unuttered reproach. 

Her great dark eyes met his with a startled 
;look. Then she turned away her head, and said, 
quickly, passionately : 

“T have not forgotten; but it is not you who 
should remind me of it.” And he saw again a 
vivid flush staining the marble of her face. 

Valentine rose from his seat, and stood looking 
down at. her. 7 

‘Perhaps. you are right,” he said, slowly. ‘I 
beg your pardon, if I have offended you by speak- 
ing of that day.. You asked me to forgive you. 
I am afraid I have not been generous enough to 
do so until.now. If you care for my forgiveness, 
Courteney, it is yours. Though heaven knows, 
you ruined my life by your caprice.” 

Courteney had turned again, and was looking 
at him, with that strange, startled expression. 

“I can’t understand you,’’ she said, hurriedly. 
‘‘Why should I have asked you to forgive me? 
} I never did. Caprice! It was worse than cap- 
{ rice—it was treachery: to pretend to love me, 
; and then, when trouble.came—sorrow and adyer- 
3 sity—to be silent: to forget me. Oh, how dare 
you remind me of it?” 

She started up, with flashing eyes and heaving 
bosom, and turned away from him. 

? But his voice called her back. 

$ « Courteney,” he said, almost sternly, ‘we have 
made, somehow, a terrible mistake. Did you know 
what you were doing when you wrote me that 
note, four years'ago, the day you heard of your 
father’s illness—that last day at Fairfield ?”’ 

She looked at him in utter silence for a 
moment; then, in a slow, puzzled tone, she said: 

“T did not write youa note. Why should I 
have done'it? You went away: you did not 
evén care to see me.” 
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“T wrote to you,” Valentine said, solemnly. 
*‘T poured out all the love and pity I felt for 
you. I begged that I might see you, and, in 
return, you sent me—stop, you shall see it. I 
have kept it all these years.” 

From his pocket-book he hurriedly drew forth 
a folded paper, and laid it in her hand. An old 
yellowed half-sheet of note-paper she found, as 
she unfolded it, scrawled almost illegibly with a 
few penciled words, and bearing her initials in 
scarlet letters in the corner. 

He watched her face while she read it; saw 
her color come and go; and saw her, at last, 
lift to his, eyes that shone steadily, solemnly, 
with the light of truth. 

“TI did not write it. I never saw it before,” 
she said; and then: ‘“‘ Who gave it to you?’ she 
asked, quickly. 

«Rose Delafield.” 

Courteney’s lips quivered, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Oh, how could she be so cruel!’’ she ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

She would have turned away again, but now 
Valentine was holding her hand, and looking 
down at her, as he had long ago: with all the love 
of his strong, honest, tender heart in his eyes. 

“Tell me, Courteney,”’ he said, gravely, ‘‘ were 
you engaged to Henry Eustace when you let me 
kiss you, that day at Fairfield?’ 

“Do you need to ask that?” she cried, with 
a little flash of indignation in her dewy eyes. 
Then softening again, she went on, tremulously : 

““T was not engaged to him until my father 
died; and my poor mother begged me so to 
marry him. We were all alone; there was no 
one—” 

She broke down with a little sob, and tried to 
draw her hands away from Valentine. 

‘‘Let me go,” she whispered, with quivering 
lips. ; 

He did release her hands; but it was only to 
take her into hif arms and draw her head down 
upon his breast. 
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“My poor little lonely darling! I would have 
given my very life to comfort you. If we had 
only known the truth,’’ he murmured. 

There was no need now to ask the question 
that Rose’s call had interrupted, four years ago. 
He knew she loved him. He kissed the sweet 
soft lips and tearful eyes, and soothed her with 
tenderest words, until she ceased to sob, and 
looked up again with a smile. 

There was not much to be said about Rose’s 
treachery. It was all plain enough now. 

“She must have taken the note from the ser- 
vant, at the door. She was in my room, helping 
me to pack my trunks. My portfolio was lying 
on the table, and it was easy enough to take the 
paper. And all girls write so much alike. Ina 
scrawl like that, I do not wonder that you were 
deceived,” Courteney said. 

“It was impossible to think but that you 
wrote it,’’ Valentine said. ‘I never dreamed of 
anything else. She was such a child—so merry 
and careless. Courteney, what motive could she 
have had for such a cruel deception ?”’ 

Courteney was silent for a little while, then: 
“Rose never liked me. Forgive her, Valentine! 


;ITam so much happier than she is,” she said, 


gently. 

In November—in the sweet, hazy Indian-sum- 
mer weather—Valentine Fleming and his wife 
came to Fairfield, gladdening dear old Aunt 
Ellen’s heart to its inmost depths. 

Again they walked in the terraced garden, and 
sat down on the bank, under the old apple-tree. 

“« How sweet, and still, and sunny it is!’’ Val- 
entine said. ‘Listen, Courteney! is that the 
same mocking-bird singing on the rose-trellis ?” 

Courteney—lovely, rose-cheeked, happy Cour- 
teney—listened, with a tender light in her eyes. 

“I almost believe that there is an odor of 
violets here,” she murmured, presently; and she 
parted the tall green leaves with careless fingers. 
There, beguiled into bloom by the soft wooing of 
the Indian-summer sunshine, nestled, humbly 
and sweetly, a cluster of Warrz VioLeTs. 
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Aun, yes, it must be better so: 

The jarring chord too well I know. 

Into the anthem deep and grand, 

Which my soul strives to understand, 

It comes, and drowns the heavenly strain, 
And wakes to life the old, old pain. 

I know that it is weak to bring 


Its echo in your ears to ring. 
I thought that I might draw from you 
A little strength, some ge true, 





Born of a friendship nobly blest. 
Forgive me, friend; God knows the rest. 
No more my woes shall worry thee: 

T'll ask not e’en thy sympathy. 
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In one of the oldest of the New England States, 
on the edge of a lonely marsh, there stands a 
ruined wind-mill. The marsh, on one side, ex- 
tends to the low wooded hills that bound it on 
the west, and on the other to the sand-dunes on 
the sea-shore, beyond which tumble the gray, 
melancholy breakers, that moan incessantly. 

“I never see the old mill,” I said, one day, 
‘‘ without feeling it must have a history. There { 
is tragedy in every black outline and desolate 
surrounding.” 

I was spending the evening with an old priest, 
who had a charge in the great manufacturing 
town that lay just inland of the low hills I have 
spoken of: one of those simple-hearted, self- 
sacrificing, God-fearing men, who are more: fre- 
quently to be found in all communities than is 
generally supposed, and who do more good, per- 
haps, than some of their eloquent brethren. 

“Tt has a tragedy,’’ he said, solemnly, after a 
pause, “and a terrible one. To-night is just the 
night for the story,’’ for the first September gale 
was driving against the windows. ‘‘ Draw closer 
to the fire, and I will tell it to you.” 

“About the middle of Lent,” he began, ‘some 
ten years ago, I'was preparing a large class for 
confirmation. The candidates met at night in 
the chapel belonging to my church here—St. 
John’s. The attendance was large, and often not 
confined to my own flock. The chapel is small, 
and irregular in shape, and the sacristy opens 
into an alcove separated in a measure from: the 
main body, and a favorite resort for late-comers 
or stragglers. 

“One evening I notion a strange woman come 
in. She was tall, evem gaunt, and dressed in 
the deepest mourning. A crape veil fell over 
her face, reaching almost to her feet, through 
the folds of.which it was impossible to discern 
even the outline.of her features. In her hand 
she carried a black velvet bag; and as at that 
time those little: bags were not as common as 
they are now, it struck me as something singular. 

“She seemed startled at finding herself vis-a-vis 
to so many facesy and for moment looked help- 
lessly about, as if seeking: some way to escape. 
Then she saw,)imes corner of the alcove, and 
half concealed by @ pillar, a vacant chair, and, 
gliding across the aisle, she sank into the seat. 
From the instant my eyes rested on her, she 


what children call a ‘creepy feeling’ every time 
I looked at her: and some irresistible power 
urged me to look again and again. 

‘*T think I would have given worlds for one 
glimpse of her face. Her impenetrable veil 
somehow seemed to add to her curious fascina- 
tion. But she sat through the whole of the 
lecture without perceptibly changing her posi- 

tion, and without raising this veil. When I had 
} finished my discourse and pronounced the bene- 
diction, I summoned the sacristan. ‘Can you , 
tell me the name of the person,’ I asked, ‘ who 
came in late, and took the chair in the corner of 
the alcove?’ ‘No, I can not,’ he replied. In 
fact, he had not noticed her at all. She must 
have been a stranger, he said: certainly she 
had: never been to the chapel before. I asked 
him to return—for this conversation took place 
in the sucristy—and see if the woman was still 
there. In a few minutes he came back, saying 
that she was gone, and that no one had observed 
her or which way she took. 

“The church was separated from the chapel 
and sacristy by a wide corridor, through which 
the congregation passed out. This was not the 
only means of egress, however, and anyone en- 
tering from the corridor might leave by a door 
at the other side of the building. Perhaps she 
had left by that way, I said to myself. «But, 
after all,’ I thought, ‘what business of mine is 
it?, The woman affects me strangely, it is true: 
butiin this effort to discover her name, her cir- 
cumstances, am I not gratifying an idle curi- 
osity, and one unworthy my calling?’ Arrived 
at this conclusion, I dismissed the sacristan. 

“It was but little after midnight, when I was 
aroused from my slumbers to perform the last 
offices for a dying parishioner. I left the cham- 
ber of death just as the clock was striking five, 
and made my way back to the church by the 
first gray dawn of morning. My thoughts were 
completely detached from earthly things, and 
given to the soul that had just gone forth on its 
mysterious journey; and, full of this feeling, I 
entered the sanctuary, to offer up prayers for its 

rest and peace. 

“The lamp before the altar seemed only to 
make the surrounding darkness more intense, 
and I was obliged to feel my way nlong the 
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= for me a strange fascination. I had 
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aisle until I reached the rail; for the light out- 
side was much too feeble to penetrate the stained 
glass of the windows. ;Just as I had knelt and 
made the sign of the cross, a deep, long-drawn 
sigh smote upon my ear. 

“I turned my head quickly in the direction 
from which the sound issued. What was it 1 
saw? Was it the creation of an excited brain? 


replied, shuddering, and retreating as I spoke. 
‘No—to-night,’ she answered, ‘do not turn 
from me. You shave seen me in the chapel be- 
fore, have you not? You have noticed me? 
Then listen: I am suspected of the murder of 
i my husband. If you will say that you saw me 
here, Monday night, I can prove an alibi.” 





‘‘The terrible truth flashed wpon me all at 
Or did my bodily eyes behold that black-veiled { once. Some miles distant, on the edge of a des- 
form? I never knew: for whatever the object; olate marsh, stood an old-fashioned wind-mill— 
was, it disappeared suddenly—so suddenly that $ the very one that has attracted your attention. 
when I rose to my feet and followed it, it was | The owner was a solitary man, who shunned all 
nowhere to be seen, either in the church or out- § : society, living the life of a misanthrope, if not of 
side. Startled—nay, overwhelmed—I turned ; a hermit. A féw days before, one of the neigh- 
back, with that ‘creeping feeling’ again upon ; bors, having a grist to take to the mill, went 





. of the woman with the black veil. 





me, and souglit my chamber. 


$ ‘ there, towards sundown, and found the old man 


“All that day long I was haunted by thoughts ; lying dead, just inside the door, with a dagger 


In vain I 
argued with myself that the feeling was super- 
stitious—that it was uncharitable, unchristian : 
the feeling was stronger than the argument, and ; 
would not be quelled. It grew stronger, too, 
daily: for during the week that followed, the | 
woman appeared every evening at the confirma- 
tion instructions. Each time she took the same 
chair in the corner of the alcove, and never once 
raised her heavy veil. Thus my. antipathy, in- 
stead of wearing off, as I had expected it to do, 
increased; and when the night came for the last 
of my lectures, I could scarcely lift my eyes to 
the spot where she usually sat. When at length 
I did look, to my intense relief the apparition, or 
woman, or whatever it was, had disappeared. 

‘+I wrote late into the night, afterwards, pre- 
paring my next day’s sermon, writing in the 
sacristy, as I always did. Everyone had long 
since left the church. I was alone, surrounded 
by the stillness—for it was long past midnight 
when, unannounced by any previous sountl, flee 
came a rap at the door. 

«The next instant the door itself siang back 
slowly, and the dreaded figure appeared before 
me. Without speaking, she paused for a:mdment 
on the threshold, and lifted her veil. DB shall 
never forget the hideous spectacle. 


sticking in his heart: ‘The body was still warm. 
“At first, the police were wholly at fault. 

; Finally it was remembered that, years before, he 
had been married. It was said, likewise, that 
quarrels had been frequent between him and his 
wife; and that, in the end, he had turned her 
out of his doors, one snowy night in December. 
' She had arrived towards midnight at the nearest 
farm-house, and asked shelter till morning; but 
had then left, and had never been heard of since. 
But it was remembered now that, while telling 
her tale, she had vowed vengeance, and said she 
would ‘have the hand yet, as ‘a trophy, that had 
pushed her out, if it cost’ her her life.’ The 
phrase, at the time, seemed ‘to’/have tio meaning 
+-to be only the passionate exaggeration of an 
angry woman. But now it was recalled to mind 
that the right hand of the murdered man was 
missing, and had evidently been cut off with 
some sharp instrument. With this hint, the 
detectives set: to:work : but as 40 nothing had 
been. disedvered. 
‘Nevertheless, I was sure I deheta his wife 
now; and that:she was theimurderess.’ Her very 
question proved it.» Therevwould have been just 
time, after the deed was committed, toveach the 
town; if a'quick conveyance had beet efiployed. 


IT OL 





She was ; But to. have come on foot would Wave Pequired 


emaciated to a fearful degree, and looked as if; several houts, and the prestamption was that a 


in the last stages of consumption. But what was 
most terrible about her was her eyes. They 
looked—there is no other way to describe them 
—like those of the lost.’ 

He crossed himself hurriedly as he spoke. 

“* My heart,’’ continued the clergyman, after a 
pause, “stood still. ‘What brings you here?’ 
1 cried at last. She advanced a step into the 
room, and the door closed behind her. ‘I want 
help,’ she cried, ‘and you alone can give it.’ ‘1 
cannot help you—I will see you to-morrow,’ I 


; poor person like herself, could»not afford to hire 
aconveyance. If could testify to her presence 
¢ in the chapel, it: would go far'te prove she could 
? not have been at the mill at sutdéwn. 
“All my namelessdistrast, dread, and loathing 
of her—all the horror’ #fth¥ past week—was 
concentrated) in the one>imstant which elapsed 
; as I gazed straight into her fhee. ‘I believe you 
: did the deed, and no other,’ I said, ‘slowly, at 
last. ‘You came into the chapel, that night, 


PAPAL ODA. 


i late. You did not come till after you had. had 
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time to drive from where the murder was com- 
mitted. You never walked. You are guilty.’ 

‘For all answer,/she uttered a wild cry, and 
flung herself on her knees at my feet. An in- 
stant more, and she would haye poured out her 
confession ; and I, as a priest, sworn to secrecy, 
would have been rendered powerless against her. 
But in that instant, I stepped backward through 
the door leading into the chapel, and turned the 
key in the lock. 

‘She might escape by the way she came 
through the corridor—but she could not. follow. 

‘J. waited for. an hour and) more before re- 
turning to the sacristy :, for the awful dénoiment 
had almost deprived me of the power to think or 
act. What was my duty in these strange circum- 
stances? Meantime, I must finish my sermon, 
however. So, with a mighty effort, I drew my 
paper before me, when my eye lighted on, an 
unfamiliar object on the table. 

‘I looked again. It was the velvet bag my 
visitor had always carried on her arm. The fas- 
cination she had had ,for me seemed now trans~ 
mitted to her property. Try,as I would, I could 
not keep my eyes from it, At leugth, to quiet 
the foolish feeling, I snatched up the bag, and 
thrust my hand into its, depths. , It contained 
nothing but, a bundle of ‘some soft. stuff, whieh 
proved to be,raw, cotton. L hastily tore this 
apart. In the middle—cold, stiff, and covered 
with clotted blood—-I, found a human ‘hand. 

“At the same instant a.cold, clammy touch was 
jaid on my shoulder, touch go icy. that rit 
penetrated even through my clothing, . I started 
up, crossing myself, and, instinctively, uttering 
an exorcism. At the same instant, the.dead 
hand was snatched from me. 

«There; too, gazing wildly at me, was, that 
emaciated face—those awful, terrible eyes! , My 


tongue was paralyzed, My exoreism died on my. 
The apparition, or murderess, whichever 


lips. 
it was, gave a wild shriek, in which mockery 
and horror alternated. I felt my senses reeling. 
I knew I was falling, and, catching at my chair, 
sank into it, senseless.’ 

The old priest drew a long breath, gazed into 
the fire for an instant, and then went on, 
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‘*T learned afterwards that I was found insen™ 
sible by the sacristan the next morning, and 
that I\Jay sin the delirium of feyer for days. On 
my recovery, the first news I heard was that the 
murderer of the old miller was supposed to have 
been found, in the person of his wife, whose 
dead body was discovered, about dawn of the 
day in which I fell senseless, lying, face down- 
wards, in a puddle not far fromthe mill. ‘She 
had been: drawn to the spot,’ said my informant, 
‘it-is supposed, by the strange fascination which 
attracts criminals to the scene of their misdeeds, 
had missed, a step in the darkness, and had fallen 
into one of the many. pools which everywhere 
interse¢t.the marsh.,. The strangest thing about 
it all,’ continued my informant, ‘was that the 
hand of her dead, husband was found in a bag 
or. reticule which: she carried. That,’ he said, 
‘left no doubt, that, she had murdered him.’ ”’ 

* But how,’’ said I, aghast) with, horror, my 
very flesh creeping. chill, ‘‘could she be in both 
places, at once? You are,sure about the hour 
she came back to you? It must have been 
almost dawn, from what. you have. said.’ 

‘« My son,”’ said the old priest, gravely, ‘‘ there 
are some things that are quite beyond explana- 
tion. Perhaps there was time for the woman. to 
have snatched her bag—for I suppose she had 
returned for it—and reach the marshes before 
her corpse was discovered. I always tell myself 
so,, But there was something so weird about it 
all that I have shrunk from speaking of it, lest 
I might be. thought. superstitious—lest people 
might say that I ,believed it to have been an 
apparition, Perhaps. it was, Perhaps they all 
were: and the woman,.in her bodily presence, 


3 was never in the chapel at all. Perhaps,” rev- 


erently, ‘it, wags,a soul out of torment: that, 
came to me. I do not know what has moved me 
to.tel] the story to yon.. But I feel that. you, at 
least, will not make a jest of an old man,”’ 

A few days after, | saw the old mill for the 
last. time, Iwas driving by, towards evening, 
and it stood out against the lurid sky spectral 
and weird as ever, with the sound of the breakers 
moaning incessantly, beyond the sand-dunes, 
that lay between, it and the Atlantic. 
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Arter a day of toil, or pain, or tears, 
Or suff’ring for the right, : ’ 
How sweet dear sleep, forgetting all, appears: 
Then how we welcome night. 


After long years of care, or strife, or woe, 

_ Or wrong, or friends’ deceit, 

To lay life down how willingly-we go: 
Then death, like sleep, is sweet, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 309, 


CHAPTER VI. 

On the hearth-rug fronting the great fireplace, 
in which a light blaze was kindled, stood an 
invalid-chair; and in the chair sat the mistress 
of the house: erect, snowy-haired, white-capped, 
but with a look of pain marring the usual 


serenity of the aged but still high-bred’ face.: 


Over the joint of one withered finger a large 
ring hung loosely, its gold somewhat dimmed, 
but the initials “ R. B.” traced in golden shading 
across the face of the bloodstone setting. Through 
the other unsteady fingers the aged lady was 
drawing the string of yellowed’ pearls, fingering 
them one by one, as a’nun might the beads of 
her rosary. 

‘* Gran’ mer,’’ said Helen, crossing the hearth- 
rug to lay a gentle hand on her shoulder, “ you 
remember I told you that our relative, Mr. 


Archibald Manning, had come to visit us. I 


have brought him to see you.’’ 

She who had been the proud and handsome 
mistress of the Brocken a score of years before 
turned her faded eyes upon the young man bow- 
ing before her. 

‘He is welcome, my dear,” she said, extend- 
ing her hand with the hospitable courtesy of the 
olden time. “A ‘son of my husband’s kinsman 
will be always welcome at the Brocken.” - 

Yet it was but a glimpse of recognition, as 
Manning saw. Almost instantly the flash of 
intelligence vanished, and the speaker turned 
from him to address her perpomys agri com- 
plainingly : 

“Tt is strange they do not come, Eunice. The 
night has been long. Yet they had ‘not far to go.” 

Helen was about to answer her, as if really 
her daughter Eunice, with soothing promises, 
when her cousin, stepping out of sight behind 
the screen, hurriedly ee 

‘‘ Ask how far they had to go.” 

But he had relied too certainly upon the 
dame’s blunted sense of hearing. The sharp 


whisper reached her, and though it left her 
uncertain of the direction from which it had 
come, her suspicions were excited. 
She peered about her, warily. 
“You should be more discreet, Eunice,” she 
reprimanded, sharply. 
(892) 


‘The walls have ears, 





in these days. ‘ You should not ask me how far 
they have gone—or where. Only Rolfe, and:faith- 
ful: Ike, and I. know where the hiding-place is. 
But it is not far.” 

.« But we might know ita to expect them, if 
you would tell me where they were to go with 
the silver,” said her grandchild, flushing, as if 
feeling guilty at the deception she was practicing. 

«That is so,’’ replied the old lady, quickly. 
‘It is too short a distance for them to be away 
so long. Only to the Cliff Ridge, you know, my 
dear—no further.’ Then she beckoned Helen 
to stoop nearer. “Ido not exactly know; but 
Rolfe knows; somewhere in the Cliff—no further, 
Eunice. A cleft in the rocks—maybe a little 
cave; and the silver will be safe, Rolfe says. 
But then they stay so long—and it is but a’short 
distance. Why do they not: come? Can Sophy 
know what detains them? Call her, Eunice.” 

She made an effort herself, as if to rise from 
her chair; ‘but her a mg pressed her 
gently back. 

“7 will speak to Mammy Soph,” she said, 
soothingly, ‘and tell her to come to you, dear.” 

Her grandmother nodded assent;:‘and she 
quitted the room. A moment later she returned, 
followed, reluctantly enough, by Mammy Soph, 
who ‘was evidently making desperate efforts to 
compose herself. 

A violent trembling seized her mistress as 
Mammy Soph entered; she cried out with the 
same agonized wail which ‘had first startled 
Helen and her guest; and — the cry again 
and again. 

“Tt is no use,” said Helen:' “She can’t talk 
to you. ‘You agitate her'toomuch; Mammy. Go’ 
away, and tell Aunt Eunice to come. Oh! I 
wish the doctor was here.” 

The old nurse was only too glad to eseape from’ 
the sight of the motionless figure on the bed, and 
so hurried from the room, as fast as her tottering 
steps would allow. 

‘«Gran’mer hasnevyerrecognized Aunt Eunice,” 
Helen said to Manning. ‘But I can’t let her 
feel she, is regarded as a stranger. So I have 
sent for her.” 

“It is twenty years since she left, is it not?” 
said Manning. ‘Even a daughter might expect 
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to be forgotten in that time. »It was her own act 
too, she must. remember, which hasishut her out 
from the mother’s love all these years’ 

“She was very young—not seventeen,”’ said 
the niece, apologetically. As she spoke, she 
raised her hand warningly. 

There was a rustle of feminine drapery outside, 
the door opened, and Madam Hurkamp. stood 
before the cousins, , Madam. was a.bandsome 
woman—-patrician-faced, lustrous-eyed, and not 
unlike Helen... Only, she lacked, the gracious 
womanly air which was the latter's distinguish- 
ing charm. 
woman’s lips, in the very archof her, fine eye- 
brow, she showed the imperious will which had 
mastered all about her, and, had well-nigh con- 
trolled every impulse of her, own, life even. 

That Manning’s instinctive dislike of her was 
understood, was evinced by the defiant glance 
she shot at him in, passing, 

‘“‘ How did this dreadful thing happen?’’ she 
asked,,in her commanding way, addressing 
Helen, and turning ,her, back on , Manning. 


In the haughty curve of the elder : 





With asudden change of mood, perhaps a frenay 
of disappointment, the daughter, turned. fiercely 
upon Helen. 

«Did you. summon me to mock me?’’ she cried. 
‘‘ Heavens! how could I expect;she would know 
me? | Why,’ with a bitter laugh, ‘* Ido not know 
myself. The Eunice she and I knew in those 
days is dead. No!; You knew that her eyes 
would turn from my face to yours. You knew 
that you had but too surely supplanted me in 
her love—yes, in the possession of home, friends 
—everything.” 

She turned away, and moved restlessly twice 
or thrice across the room. Meantime, Manning, 
feeling that he was intruding, had slipped noise- 
lessly from the apartment. It was with a sense 
of relief that Madam. Hurkamp saw this, She 
was glad to miss the keen scrutiny to which, she 
felt, she had been subjected whilst he remained. 

‘«We have no affinity for each other,” she said 
to herself. ‘Well, it,is not the first. time a 
Manning’s path has crossed mine. Let this 
younger man beware! Iam not the harmless 


“Some excitement, Sophy tells. me—something ; dove I was when his father winged me in pursuit 


about finding Rolfe’s—”, , 


She stopped abruptly, with a shiver, her proud ; 
lips whitening, | Her glance strayed for a single > of paper became disentangled from the trail of 
instant to the pearls and ring onthe stand near : her robe, and, fluttering aside, attracted her 


Then she went on: $ attention. 


her mother’s, vacant chair. 


of my rightful inheritance,’ 
Suddenly, as she moved to and fro, a fragment 


She stooped, picked it up, and 


‘Some fabrication, I suppose, about a ring and ; straightened out the. crumpled folds in the palm 


jewels. 
your grandmother was, too feeble—’ 

«Aunt Eunice,” cried Helen, suddenly, ‘‘I,do 
believe gran’mer knows your voice. , See, her 
eyes are trying to seek.yours, and she is evi- 
dently making an effort to speak.” 

“Knows.me? What, folly!”’ she said, but in 
a lower tone. ‘‘There’s nothing in me of the 
Eunice she knew twenty years, ago.”’ 

Yet it was difficult to mistake the strange gleam 
of intelligence in the dimmed eyes of the mother, 
now fastened so yearningly upon the proud face 
of the daughter. The latter took, in her richly- 
jeweled fingers, the withered, wasted ones that 
had been folded helplessly on the aged bosom. 

Her haughty mood changed and softened. 

‘« Mother, do you know me?”’ she asked, softly. 
“It is Eunice—your child) Eunice. She whom 
you loved and petted in those happy, olden days, 
Ah, God! Speak, mother, and say that you know 
me! I might be a happier and, better woman, to 
know that you would never have ‘cast, me. off, as 
the others did. Neither I nor mine had, aught 
to do with the death of Rolfe, . Do you, hear me, 
mother dear ?’’ 

But the aged invalid ‘only sighed faintly, and 
averted her head. 


But you might have. known, Helen, that ; 








of her hand. 

At the, sight,of the few strange characters it 
bore; a nervous, trembling. seized her. Sle 
crushed the fragment.of paper in her hand, and 
glancing cautiously around to see that her. niece 
had not observed’ her, concealed. it in her bosom, 
, Helen,.did, not see .the action, or notice her 
pick up, the. paper: for all this while she had 
been bending over her grandmother, soothing her 
with soft-whispered words.’ 

‘*T will) leave'you/ now,” said the aunt. ‘If 
she recovers .consciousness,,and asks for me, 
remember, I shall always be ready to come.” 
And with these words she slipped away, and 
hastened to her own room. 





CHAPTER VII. 

In the seclusion of her chamber, Madam Hur 
kamp, after having locked, the door, took out the 
bit; of paper, spread it carefully on a table before 
her, and. began, with eager eyes and hurried 
breath, to study the strange characters. 

“Tt is Rolfe’s, sketching+-Rolfe’s bold chirog- 


raphy,’’ she said, and the tears—woman of the 


world..as she was--mose to her eyes: . ‘Great 


heavens! it is as though my. poor brother stood 
Rolfe! Rolfe! 


before me. The sister to whom 
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thou wast so tender would learn of these secret 
characters'the plave of thy: hiding and the hand 
of thy murderer.” ; 

After a time, more mercenary thoughts cam 
to this woman of the world. 

«The: cipher. may show me the way. to. the 
hidden treasure of the Brocken,” she said. “If 
80, who has @ better right than I to the gold and 
silver? It is, after all, my rightful inheritance. 
Let me but find the clue, and I— . If Colonel 
Hurkamp would only—but no, he will give ‘me 
no aid in this matter. Arthur I can direct. He 
must come to me at once. Together we may ‘ 
thwart this Mr. Archibald Manning, who is here 
to disappoint my aims, I feel sure.’”’ So speak- : 
ing, she opened her desk and wrote @ telegram ; 
to‘her husband, desiring hin to send her son 
Arthur to the Brocken at once. 

Meantime, Manning, shut up in his room, was 
poring over a bit of paper not unlike that which 
Madam had found. ‘In leaving the sick-chamber 
he had noticed something—apparently a piece of 
writing—held down to the floor by one of the ; 
brass claw-feet of the'small table there. | Seeing 
that a corner of it had already been torn off, he 
had picked it up, intending tolay it on the table; 
but in smoothing it out he had been attracted by 
certain queer characters on it, apparently hiero- 
glyphics. Suddenly it flashed upon him: that 
they might somehow afford a clue to the mystery 
of the Brocken. He changed his purpose, there- 
fore, and thrust it into his pocket unobserved, 
the backs of both Madam and Helen being 
tarned at that instant, Now, in his ewn room, 
he was endeavoring’ to deeipher the characters, 
but in vain. Nevertheless, he had a suspicion— 
which the reader knows to be correct— that 
Madam had the other piece of the paper. 

‘«T will penetrate the secret ‘yet,”’ he said. “I 
will out-general her.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, Helen said 
to Manning: “‘ My aunt tells me she has tele- 
graphed for her elder son Arthur. She says | 
that if anything should happen to gran’mér, she | 
would never forgive hersélf if he was not here.’ 

“Ah!” said Manning. ‘There is no time to 
be lost, then: the plot thickens. ‘There is more 
in this than appears on the’ surface.” 

**What do you mean?” 

“Can you meet me in the library sometime 
to-day? You remember that bit of paper with 





the secret writing on it, that I showed you hur- 
riedly last. night? -Well, I think that holds the 
clue to the mystery here, if I could only find the 
clue; and it may also explain this strange visit 
of your aunt, and her summons ‘to her son.” 

«J will meet yon this afternoon, when gran’- 





mer takes her nap,” said Helen; “*but there’s 
nothing, believe ime, in those strange Chinese 
characters.” . 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Two days later, Mr. Arthur Hurkamp arrived. 
He was sitting, in the afternoon, lolling at ease, 
in his mother’s apartments: handsome, stylish, 
nonchalant; She ‘had been telling him of her 
desire to reclaim the Brocken, as an inheritance 
for her children and her children’s children. 

‘‘The recovery of the hidden treasure of which 
I told you,’ she said, ** will be a means to the 
end. On the contrary, if Helen finds it, the 
‘mortgage will be paid, and the Brocken will 
never be on the market.’’ 

‘““I thought you ‘were going to hint that the 
fair mistress might be on the market herself. 
An equal exchange would be no robbery, would 
it?” he said, stroking his downy mustache. 

«You know what’ my wish on that subject is, 
Arthur. A -marriage with your cousin Helen 
would be exactly what I'wish. But there is this 
interloper—this’ Mr. Archibald Manning: und 
that is another reason why I have sent for you. 
Already he has made avast stride into the confi- 
dence of your ‘cousin Helen. He is trustee, or 
guardian—or' what not?—since the death of his 
father.’ He holds the mortgage, too, against the 
place. He and Helen lave been corresponding, 
during his long absence'‘abroad ; ‘and doubtless she 
communicated to him‘the fuct ‘that I wished to 
pay off: the debt, and hold the lien in his stead.” 

“And you think he:intends to thwart us ?” 
 &T feel sure he came-to the Brocken for that 
purpose.” 

‘And perhaps, since seeing my fair cousin, he, 
like myself, concludes that she would add to, 
rather than detract from, the valué of this fine 
old place?”’ 

«Yes. But, on her part, she is proud, and 
would never consent to discharge the mortgage 
in that way. She must pay him every farthing 
she owes, or Mr. Archibald Manning will ‘never 
be-able to win her. If she finds these valuables, 
they will open the way for him to secure the 
prize.” 

Mr. Arthur Hurkamp composedly rolled a 
cigarette. 

‘ «That. much I understand. What I cannot 
understand is, how we are to lay our hands on 
this treasure, if treasure there be ?”’ 

‘Ah, there’s our good luck,” said his mother. 
““T had a suspicion that there was a paper—no 
matter what made me think so—that would 
reveal this secret, and I hinted as much to your 
sister Amide. Well, after that,’ she kept her 
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eyes open. So, last evening, she went to the 
library, to study her French. She was'sitting in 
the eastern alcove, and the curtains were drawn, 
when Manning entered the library: He had 
arranged some papers on the round’ table next to 
the alcove, when Helen joined him, as ‘if by 
appointment. She told him that gran’mer was 
sleeping, but that she could only be away from 
her the least while, so he must show her the 
cipher at once. At this, Amide pricked up her 
ears, remembering what I had told het. They 
both sat down at the table, without either of them 
coming near the alcove; but they were so close 
to Amide that shé could have heard every word 
they had to say, if Eustace, at that very moment, 
had not come rushing into the library calling for 
her. Eustace went straight for the alcove, but, 
in passing the table, he knocked against the side 
and jostled off'a book and some papers. <A puff 
of wind, from the open window back of the table, 
fluttered three of the papers’ into the alcove. 
Amide saw that one of them had a corner torn 
off. She remembered the cipher-paper I had told 
her of, and thought this might be the part I said 
was missing. It Was easy to slip the paper into 
the leaves of her French grammar, ‘and hand the 
others back to Manning, who, with Eustace’ and 
Helen, was gathering up all the papers scattered 
by the wind. Then Amide brought the paper 
to me.” 

“Good for her. ‘She’s a regular trump,” ‘said 
the son, throwing back his head, witha hearty 
laugh. 

“When I told Amide that I ¢ould make nothing 
of the queer, cramped hieroglyphics, and that 
they reminded me of nothing so'thuch as’ sorife 
of Poe’s tales on cryptography, she, all at once, 
clapped her harids, and said‘ that there might be 
something more in that than I thought: for that 
Poe’s tales had been the very bok Manning’ was 
looking into when Eustace jostled it off the table. 
She ran off at dnce to the library, and brought 
the book. Here it is. Now, with the marginal 
letters in the ‘Gold Bug’ I think Manning hoped 
to find the key to the riddle. Let us compare 
them with the cipher.” 

But the mother and son puzzled over the mys- 
tery in vain. “There is some link missing,” 
she said. “Oh, if we could only solve it! T 
feel sure the solution of the riddle lies here, and 
if Manning finds it first, we are lost. Perhaps 
his part of the mantscript is more clear, and he 
has found the clue.” ‘ 

“For my part,’ said the son, “T think the 
key to the treasure, if treasure there really is, 
will never be found. All this stuff here is 
sitnply incomprehensible.” 


‘But I tell you,” said his mother, ‘imperi- 
ously, ‘there is a treasure, and it must ‘and 
shall be found. It is due to me; it is due to 
my children; above all, it is due to your father.” 

“But, mother,” said Arthur, lowering ‘his 
voice, ‘my father told ‘me, the last thing before 
I left, to warn you—those were his very words— 
against stirring up this mattér again.” 

“It is of him also lam thinking. The time 
ene ¢omé when his hands, at least, must ‘be 

washed clear of this ‘stain.” 
“Mother!” 

Madam Hurkamp raised her hand. “ Yes, it 
was because of the suspicion against him that I, 
his wife, was exiled from home and people.’ 

‘¢ Mother !”” cried’ the son, grasping her arm 
with almost rude force, ‘“I never heard of this 

} before. What does it mean? What is this charge 
{against my father? Speak the truth to me 
} plainly.” 

“Your grandfather Brock disinherited me 
because he believed me to be married to the 
man who had, directly or indirectly, been con- 
cerned in the death of old Ike and the disap- 
pearance of your Uncle Rolfe, as well as in the 
robbery of the Brock valuables.”’ 

“But, great heavens! how could a man like 
my father be suspected of crimes like those? 
Such an accusation is préposterous.” 

‘““If you had known how sectional animosity 
raged during thé war, you might better under- 
stand it, Arthur. Your father, with his com- 
mand, was quartered in the neighborhood of the 
Brocken but a day after the event occurred. My 
father thought he wanted my money, not myself; 
that he would do atything to get.money. But it 
was not so. And, God knows, I married your 
father only because I loved him.”’ 

Sle paused, atid moved restlessly in her chair. 
“You know the rest. My father was one who 
néver forgave. From that day to this I have 
been an alien from those of my own blood. T 
know, and you know, that the accusation against 
your father is false. What then? The mystery 
of that night’s work has never been explained. 
Who did the deed? This cipher may point, as 
with the finger of Nemesis, to the real author of 
the crime, if crime there was.” 

“You are right, mother,” said the son, gath- 
éring from the table the stained papers covered 
with the hieroglyphics which had baffled their 
tesearch. “Tt is ‘time this skeleton of the 
Brocken should be unveiléd. If any revelation 
is to be had from these secret characters, an 
expert in eryptogtaphy can readily discover the 
meaning of them. TI will start for Washington, 





) 





where ‘there are sueh experts, this very evening; 
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and in three days’ time you shall know all that 
can be known.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Nerrner the mother nor son knew that this 
conversation had been overheard; but Amide 
had been in the next room, and the door,,unob- 
served by anyone, was ajar. Consequently she 
had listened to the whole conversation. ; 

The next day, as soon as breakfast was over, 
she told all to Eustace, her confidant. in every- 
thing. Her story was confirmed, to a certain 
extent, by the departure of Arthur. But at first 
Eustace was incredulous. 

« Pshaw !”’ he said, “it’s all nonsense. There’s 3 
no treasure, nor any cipher: it’s all.a fancy of § 
yours. or of mamma’s.”” $ 

“You may. laugh,” replied: Amide, ‘but that } 
don’t alter the fact. Mamma and Arthur were } 
busy ever so long, trying to read the cipher.’’ 

“Did they make anything of it?” 

“No. But, Eustace, she told Arthur an awful 
thing—something dreadful. It’s so awful I dare 
not repeat it.” 

“If all the tragic—”’ began Eustace, impa- 
tiently. ‘Amide, don’t you try to practice high 
tragedy. It might come natural to Prissy to pace 
the room and wring her hands like that, She’s 
@ regular fire-eater, Priscilla is. But you—you 
might have been born at the North Pole, and 
fed on the aurora borealis, for all the fire that’s 
in you.” 

«Eustace, you're getting unbearably rude,” 
retorted Amide, with a pout, ‘And it’s all 
because you associate so much with Dan and 
Toby. But I think I know something more 
important than the cipher,’’ she added, with a 
sudden air of importance. ‘1 know of a cave; 
and if there’s a treasure hidden anywhere, it’s 
there.”’ 

**Pooh! there is no cave at the Brocken, or 
Dan would have told me of it,’’ replied Eustace. 

«‘Dan doesn’t know. Nobody knows but me‘ 
and Priscilla. I can show you the place. Pris-; 
cilla tumbled into it by accident. She went 
down nearly up to her waist, and was frightened 
half to death. It was the day you found the 
bottle. We would haye told you about it at the : 
time, only that put it out of my head. You} 
remember that while you and. Dan were down on ; 
the river fishing, Prissy and I were on the ridge { 
above gathering flowers? Well, we stopped to; 
look at a great pine-tree that had been blown { 
down—one that had been. torn up by the very } 
roots—when Prissy saw a lovely clump of colum- 
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bine growing between two of the upper roots; 
and she started to climb up to pluck: it, but 





slipped, and rolled down into the deep hollow 
from which the tree had been uprooted. We 
both laughed at first, but Prissy screamed out 
directly, finding that her foot was sinking down, 
down. She called to me to help her quick. 
Holding on te the roats, I leaned over the hole, 
and reached my hand to her, and, by us both 
pulling hard, she managed to scramble out. Her 
struggles had widened the hole considerably, till 
it looked more dangerous than ever. We wanted 
to see how deep it was, so Priscilla took a long 
branch of the fallen tree, and pushed it as far 
down as she could. ‘It don’t touch bottom, 
Amide,’ she said, looking white and scared, 
‘Goodness! I might have broken my neck. See, 
the stick swings about as if there were neither 
sides nor bottom. to the place.’ 

“I told her to drop the branch, and see if it 
would fall far. When she let go, it shot out of 
sight, and we never saw or heard from it again. 
Only a swish of cold air came up in our faces. 
‘Let’s throw rocks in,’ said Priscilla; and we 
did, and never heard from them. Only, when 
we rolled four pretty large ones in together, we 
heard them thud somewhere, way, down.” 

She paused in her recital, seeing Eustace 
hurriedly packing away his gun, and asked: 
‘‘ What are you going to do now, Eustace?” 

“Going todo? Well, Imever! To think two 
girls could have had all that lark of fun together, 
without a word to a fellow, for four days. Iam 
going straight to the ridge, and [ll tell you what 
I find down in that hole, if I live to come out.’ 

At this point, who should break in on the 
excited speakers but Priscilla, She was imme- 
diately told. what Amide had overheard, and 
what Eustace proposed to do. 

Priscilla entered ,into the idea with enthusi- ° 
asm. ‘The cave has got a bottom, I know,” 
she said. ‘I heard the rocks that we flung 
down, strike it—but oh! ever so far down.” 

‘Tf we only had a rope and windlass now,” 
said Eustace, ‘‘we might descend with safety.’’ 

«But old Uncle Ben,” interrupted Priscilla, 
‘«has a windlass and basket, which is better than 
a mere rope. He uses it to go down wells. Let, 
us,go to him ;at once,’ cried the enthusiastic 
girl. ‘‘Uncle Ben, you;know, is one of the old 
hands, that have remained with us: he has been 
on the plantation these sixty years.” 

The three started off, without further words, 
to Uncle. Ben’s cabin. As. they passed the 


window of Manning’s room, Prissy, happening 
to glance up, saw her cousin apparently much 
engrossed with a lantern; and she remembered 
to have seen him returning before brenkfast 
from the village with this very lantern, ‘Ho, 
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ho!’ she said to herself, ‘‘ lanterns like that are 
just suited for underground work.) It looks sus- 
picious. You know of the cave also. Perhaps 
you’ ve been able'to read the cipher. Well, you'll 
have to hurry, or we'll be there before you.” 

It was not without difficulty that they per- 
suaded Uncle Ben to entrust his windlass and 
basket to them. But a silver dollar, judiciously 
invested by Eustace, finally overcame all the old 
man’s scruples. They studiously avoided telling 
what they wanted it for: the more, as at first he 
had asked: :‘‘if dey wanted to s’arch any cave?’’ 
With a rheumatic wheeze, he said: ‘ Dar ain’t 
no cave. An’ if dar wuz, it’s hid in de dark.’ 
And Prissy only quieted him by asking after his 
rheumatism. ‘For all that,’ she said, when 
they left, ‘he knows more than he’]l tell. There’s 
something about the cave he’s afraid of, and I’m 
surer than ever we’re on the right trail.’ 

Eustace, meantime, had pressed Dan into their 
service, and they soon had the windlass at the 
mouth of the pit. They fixed it firmly in its 
place, and tested the rope, to see if it was secure 
and strong. 

‘“‘ Now fasten the open lantern in the basket, 
and wind it off the windlass first, to make a trial- 
trip,’ suggested Priscilla. “If that safely touches 
bottom, why mayn’t we?” 

Steadily the light descended through the nar- 
row opening. The blazing eye of the lantern 
dropped lower and lower, looking like a star 
reflected in a pool of inky water. Evidently 
there was no contraction of the rocky walls of 
the fissure. It seemed indeed, to the watchers 
above, that, twelve or fifteen feet down, the 
basket swung into) a clear space: for the circle 
of rays from the lantern suddenly widened, the 
gleams no longer showing a reeking face of 
stone on either hand. 

“Thirty feet of rope have been wound off from 
the windlass already,’’ Priscilla said. ‘‘ How very 
deep it must be.’ 

‘There are at least thirty or forty feet. more on 
the beam,”’ said Eustace. ‘* Wind her off, Dan.”’ 

“That will do, Dan,” cried. Prissy, a few 
moments later, when about fifty feet or more had 
been told off.. ‘‘The basket has either landed on 
a ledge, or it has reached the bottom,” 

“Tt has touched bottom!’’. shouted Eustace, 
peering down. ‘I see the basket. plainly; and 
there seems to be an open floor stretching off 
from it. Here, Dan, we'll haul her up, Steady— 
steady there! I'll go down at once.” 


‘«Eustace,’’ said Prissy, ‘you know I am going 
with you.” 

Eustace was horrified. 

‘T’m not a bit afraid,’”’ she said. ‘ The wind- 





lass is firmly braced to this ‘big tree. The cogs 
hold the cable at every turn; and the basket 
does not even jostle. There ean be no danger.” 

For a time, Amide and Eustace both objected ; 
but Priscilla | finally ‘prevailed; and, when all 
was ready, she was the first to enter the basket, 
laying hold of the supports at the side with a 
firm grasp. Eustace took his place opposite. 

“You are made of sterner stuff than other 
girls, Prissy,” he said. ‘You are brave enough 
to be a boy.”’ 

“To be a boy?” she repeated, indignantly. 
‘Bravery is altogether of the masculine’ sex, 
then, I suppose?’ So, in your estimation, all 
boys are braver than all girls. Here, Dan! Mas- 
ter Eustace thinks he’d rather have a brave boy 
with him. You shall go down in my place.” 

But Dan’s eyes grew twice as big with fright. 

‘?Clar, fo’ de grashus, Miss Priscilla,” he said, 
“*T couldn’t be drug down inter dat black hole 
wi’ er four-hoss team.” 

‘*Shall I hold you in, Eustace?’ laughed 
Prissy, settling herself anew in ‘the basket. 

“Dan, if you’re afraid to go' down yourself, 
mind how you wind us off,” cautioned Eustace, 
as he gave the signal for the first turn of the 
windlass. A moment later, the basket slipped 
from its hooks, and dropped smoothly down- 
wards. The perilous descent was begun. 





CHAPTER X. 

‘Don’t let us look down,”’ Prissy said, almost 
in a whisper, as their bright young heads sank 
below the surface. “‘We must keep our eyes 
raised to the sky, if we don’t want to get dizzy.” 

But Eustace kept'his gaze fixéd upon the face 
opposite him. He saw the light of the heavens 
fade from its youthful bloom, and saw the glory 
replaced by the murky, flickering glare of the 
lantern at their*feet, Only an oblong square of 
the sky’s whiteness was above them, and the 
dread abyss of blackness beneath. It seemed to 
him that his cousin’s face was taking on the 
ghastliness of death. He unclasped one of his 
hands from the rope, and gripped both of hers, 
where they held to the support. 

**Prissy,”’ he ‘said, in a tremulous voice, which, 
low’ as’ it was, found a mocking echo in the 
widening chasm, ‘forgive me, dear! I should 
not have’ brought you ‘into this danger.” 

“Hush! Eustace,” she’ answered. ‘ Don’t 
talk. It makes the silence more awful.” 

A few moments, that seemed as' hours, passed. 
Dan, at the windlass, was lowering them with a 
caution that served, at least, to prolong the agony 
of the descent, 
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‘Its a long way down,’ said Prissy, at last, 
“isn’t it?” 

“« We're. in a caye of some kind, anyhow,’’ said 
Eustace. ‘‘See!, the lantern throws its light on 
a stone roofing; and out yonder, there seems to 
me to be white pillars, like stalagmites., But the 
rays go such a short, distance.; I think we are 
likely to come to a stop, pretty soon.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when thump! 
bump! they came against a solid surface, and, 
in spite of themselves, were jostled rudely against 
each other. 

Prissy laughed hysterically. 

“Hello!” cried Eustace, ‘‘ we’ ve lit somewhere 
but where ?”’ { 

“‘Upon the top.of a subterranean mountain, 
maybe,’ suggested the girl, still half hysterical ; 
but quite content, for the moment, to be any- 
where, rather than to’ be fulling, like a wingless 
bird, through space, as they had ‘been for the 
last five minutes. 

*«We'll look: before we leap, at alli events,” 


twine, which I, got from the | tool-chest. 
tie our lantern to that, and inspect our landing 
before we alight.’* 

To their relief, the imspection showed a level 
flooring, stretching far, beyond ‘the radius of 
their lantern’s feeble light.. He and Priscilla 
were soon standing, therefore, on the rocky floor. 

‘‘ Before we begin to explore,” said Eustace, 
‘‘let’s see if we can find something to fasten our 
basket to. We'd be.in.a pretty plight, if Amide 
should grow uneasy, and -have Dan to draw up 
the basket without us. She promised to wait 
till we signaled ; but. it’s better to be on the safe 
side. Ah!. here’s)a,pile of:rocks.. This looks as 
if the Titans had been .stone-breaking for a 
McAdam-road, along ,here,’’ 

They secured the basket accordingly, and 
fastening one end.of the twine;to:this point. of 
safety, set, out, with the otherend in their hands, 
determined to explore the cavern—at least, .as far 
out, and around, as their clue.would permit them 
to go in safety. 

With clasped hands. they went slowly on, 
choosing their steps cautiously: for they knew 
not what obstructions or pitfalls might lie ahead 

of them; and besides, their Jamp/lit. up: butia 
limited space around. .Gradually thefloor seemed 
to rise, and the inequalities formed! theniselves 


into stalagmites, which, presently, fashioned } 


themselves into arches, pillars, and domes ; while 
corridors branched off. into the unseen, on either 
band, and ahead, Into the zig-zag contortions 
,of one of these eorridors the cousins ventured, ; 
after a time; but they were soon brought to a; 








> unless it leads us clear out from the cave. 
replied her companion. “Here’s a ball of strong } 


We'll: 


stand, agdinst’a blank face of rock, apparently 
shutting off their advance in ‘that direction. 

“Qur ball. of twine ‘has nearly run out,’ 
Eustace said. | So perhaps we had best turn 
back+-at least, from this particular labyrinth.” 

‘* Stay—I feel a current of air,” said Priscilla, 
passing her hand along the wall. “There may 
bean opening here.” 

Eustace threw the light of his lantern forward, 
bringing the gray and purple and red tints of 
the calcareous stone into relief. 

‘‘Move the light across here, to my left,” 
directed Prissy. “Ah!’’ uttering a cry of tri- 
umph, ‘I thought so. »Theré: is the. passage- 
way. It’s a mere slit, but it’s wide enough for 
us to pass through.” 

But,” objected Bustace, suspiciously regard- 
ing ‘the contracted opening, ‘‘what if the twine 
gives out?” 

‘Dear me!’’ ruefully returned Prissy. ‘‘We’ll 
go into this, then, only a short distance—that is, 
The 


‘current of ‘air is:‘so strong, we can’t be far from 


the outer world.” 

Inspired by this hope, they decided to go for- 
ward. The passage, 80 narrow at first, soon 
widened, ‘became less and less tortuous, and 
expanded finally into a second cavern, though 
one less spacious than the first. Their ball of 
twine having been exhausted, Eustace proposed 
to'turn back. But the fever of exploration had 
seized ‘upon Priscilla. 

“‘Oh, nol” she said, ‘not atthe very moment 
of triumph. I am sure the way out from the 
cave'‘lies just ahead.” 

Nevertheless, she proposéd’to Eustace to tear 
her handkerchief and his into fragments, to drop 
at interyals,in order that they might retrace 
their steps back to the twine again, if they found 
retreat necessary. | 

This cavern,” said Priscilla, directly, ‘gets 
smaller and smaller. Either. the roof slopes 
down, or the floor ‘Wises to it, across yonder.” 

“Take care!’’ cried Eustace, as she stumbled 
suddenly ‘against some ‘ro¢ky fragment. 

The stone she ‘had tripped‘ against rolled for- 
ward a few inches; and then dropped and fell, as 
if down some pit—how far,“ who could tell? 


Only ‘its faint’ ‘reverberations, as it rebounded 


from side to side, came back to the horror-stricken 
listeners. ‘'Instinctively Prissy clutched at Eus- 


tage’s arm, her face blanching to the hue of death. 


Eustace passed’ his'‘arm around the trembling 
girl, and drew her/into safety. ‘Prissy made an 
effort to smile, but the attempt was a failure. 

««When we return, we edit at least ‘tell Amide 


‘that we barely escaped tumbling into a chasm 
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yawning a hundred feet before. us,’’.,she) said, 
drawing herself from her cousin’s ‘supporting 
arm. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better turn hack now?’’ Eustace 
asked, anxiously, 

“Oh, no}, at least, not till we've seen how far 
this chasm extends,” 

Eustace swung his lantern, back and forth over 
the black abyss, to whose. edge they, had now 
advanced, 

«It may. be deep,” he naid, “but it’s only.a 


sparrow fisaure, aher all,”’ 


““Why, yes,’ assented Prissy, ‘Tt looks as 
if we might jump across easily.” 

« Will you jump,first?”’ Eustace gravely asked. 

Prissy laughed nervously. “It might be safer 
to go in a balloon, maybe.” 

‘¢ We can work our way around it, I feel sure,” 
said Eustace. So, making a detour, they moved 
cautiously once more among the crags and pro- 
jecting formations that broke, around the fissure, 
the general uniformity of the floor. 

‘I believe we are on the other side of the 
pit,” said Eustace, presently. 

“Which side is the other side?” laughed 
Prissy, now recovered from her panic. _ 

“This side,’’ said Eustace, seriously. ‘And 
it’s more comfortable than you would have found 
the bottom-side to be. “Don’t you think so?” 

But his cousin did not answer. She was peer- 
ing ahead into: the shadows. 

‘«* Eustace,” she said, in ® wondering tone, 
“look yonder. What is that?” 

Eustace tried to follow,her finger, but the light 
of his lantern was either insufficient, or Prissy’s 
eyes sharper than his own. 

“‘ What is it?” he asked, in a hushed whisper, 
affected by her agitation. 

“Tt looked) like—ugh! . There. it is again. 
How awful! Heavens! Eustace, it isa skeleton!’’ 

“Pooh! it is only a queer-shapéd stalagmite,” 
said the other, perhaps to reassure, himself as 
well as the trembling girl clinging to his arm. 

But no! For as they advanced a step further, 
the light fell full on a gleaming white object, half 
supported against the jutting rocks ahead of 
them, the ghastly shape of which—the titude, 
and the fragments of clothing clinging still to it 
—were not to be mistaken. Priscilla hid her 
face in her hands, quivering from ‘heal ‘to foot in 
a paroxysm of horror. 

“ Prissy,” said’ Eustace, “don’t ‘be alarmed. 
This is only some poor unfortunate—” 

“It is Uncle Rolfe, Eustace,’’ whispered the 
girl, lifting her head to gaze atthe’ ‘thing, i in a 
sort of awful fascination. 

“Uncle Rolfe?” He spoke ingredulously. But 





& moment's thought showed him ‘that’ her dread- 
fal suspicion, afterall, might be true. He drew 
her forward, gently but firmly. Priscilla did net 
resist... She had -lived in, the, midst of the, mys- 
tery of the Brocken all her life;. why then should 
she shrink now? 

A. solemn awe had taken possession of both 

the cousins, driving away the superstitious, fears 
that at first had assailed them. 
, Sf If. itis, Uncle. Rolfe, we must learn how he 
came here, and ,how he met this fate,’’ Eustace 
said, as they drew.closer to the skeleton. ‘‘These 
fragments of clothing will identify him; they 
still. show their color; and, the buttons are of 
metal—military buttons, I think. And here’ 
shuddering as he lifted a slender chain, “see, 
Prissy! it is a watch—a gold watch—and it is 
set with jewels.” 

Priscilla’s_ fingers shook; but she took the 
‘watch, which he had detached and now handed 
to her. 

*‘ These. seem to be initials set in diamonds,”’ 
she said, inspecting it close to the lantern. 
“R. B.! Oh, Eustace! it is. het’ 

“Yes,” her cousin answered, soothingly, at 
her agonized cry. ‘I know, Prissy. It must 
be Uncle Rolfe.  But,,dear, be brave. We must 
look further. Strange that the skeleton stands 
upright. Ah, this explains.’ Great heavens! he 
has been thrust. through and through with this 
great rough-bladed.,knife. Hisattitude was a 
defensive one; but the villains pinned him liter- 
ally to the rock.” 

‘Oh, Eustace!”’. cried the .girl, trembling as 
in an ague-fit, ‘who could have done the cruel 
deed ?”’ 

With Eustace, she felt that it would not be 
right, after. this, to shrink fromthe duties this 
discovery had devolved upon:them. She, there- 
fore, though with shuddering horror, assisted 
Eustace in his examination of the immediate 
surroundings of the hapless victim. 

An emptied pistol, fallen into.a cleft of rock 
at the feet of the murdered man, rewarded their 
search. The pistol bore, also, on the silver plate, 
the initials R. B. There could no longer be a 


doubt, regarding ,the, identity of the unfortunate 


being, whose only mausoleum had, fer twenty 
years, been this solitary cavern. 

' ‘eH! made a desparate fight with the villains, 
whoever they were,” said Eustace, admiringly. 
The pistol is a repeater, but'all the barrels are 
empty. There mist have, been three or four 
attacking him: enough to carry away their 
wounded possibly, as well as'the silver plate and 
valuables.”’ 

“Let us look farther,’’, said Priscilla. 
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Suddenly, the rays of their lantern rere} **We can see pretty soon, if this lid can be 
upon @ heap of objects to their right. serpery, raised. It’s locked’; ‘but the hinges are so rusted, 
with a ery, hastened forward. we may be able to break them, Go to that. end, 

“I believe in'my soul it is the silver plate, } Prissy, and help lift.”” 

Eustace,” she exclaimed. “Yes, it is: Here are; Priscilla took hold of the opsieeiet end of the 
one, two, three bags, all falling into tatters. } box, and was stooping to'help in lifting the lid, 
Through the holes in them I see’silver gleaming ) when she suddenly started back, uttering a sharp 
everywhere.” i 3 ery of horror. Her movement ‘shook the bags 

‘And here,” cried Eustace, shia her excite- ; that held. the silver ‘plate; the frayed hemp 
ment,’ ‘‘are boxes, too. A wooden one, ready to: ; parted; the silver tumbled out, jostling the 
fall to pieces, no doubt—like the bags; but this: ) Tickety wooden box, on which Eustace had placed 
other seems to” be val ‘metal—zinc, I suspect ; ‘ ‘ his lantern: and lo! in @ twinkling they were 
heavy, too.”’ § plunged in darkness—darkness so utter, that 

‘« It’s the bonds and money, maybe,” suggested ; they had never conceived such darkness possible. 
Prissy. [ro BE CONCLUDED. }. ’ 











THREE KISSES OF FAREWELL. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Turer, only three, my darling, 
Three solemn ones‘and slow ; 

Not like the glad, swift kisses 
That once we used to know. 

We kissed then, loved and loving, 
Simply to taste love’s sweet, 

And lavished out our kisses 
As summer does its heat. 

Kiss now as those who suffer 
When hope and fear are spent, 

And nothing more is left to give 
Except a sacrament. 


First of the three, my darling, 
Is sacred to the pain 
We've caused to one another, 
But-never will again. 
We've quarreled and we'vé parted, 
And written words that stung; 
But nevermore, forever, 
Shall thus our hearts be wrung. 
I kiss thee with the compact: 
Whate’er we give or take, 
"Twill be forgot, forgiven, 
And all for love's dear sake. 








The second kiss, my darling, 


Is full of joy’s sweet thrill, 
We've blessed each other always, 
And oh! we always will. 
We'll feel each other’s presence, 
Past all of time and space: 
And, list’ning, hear each other, 
Unseen, in every place. 
Oh'! earth is full of angels, 
Which love sends to and fro, 
I kiss thee, darling, for all joy 
That we shall ever know. 


The last kiss—oh! my darling, 
My love—I cannot see 

Through tears, as I remember 
What it, alas! may be. 


* For we may die far sundered: 


Die with no time to give 
A sign our hearts are faithful 
In death, as when we live:' 
A sign none can interpret 
Who see our parting’ breath. 


This one last kiss, my darling, ' 


It is the kiss of Death, 








WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON... 


Rixcep with blue mountains, 
Oft, when a little lad, 
Dreamed I of something glad 

Hidden beyond. 
Ships and the shining sea, 
Towns, towers, haunted me. 


Dreams made me glad—and sad. 


Life lay beyond.’ 





Ringed with blue welkin, 
Oft now, as when a lad, 
Dream I of something glad 
Hidden beyond. 
Something I cannot see 
Haunts and entices me; 
Dreams make me glad—and sad: 
What lies beyond? 


























LITTLE TODDLEKINS. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





In 2 weak moment I listened to the persuasions 
of an officious friend, and entered that worst of 
human purgatories—one of those immense shops 
in which it is popularly supposed mankind may 
find every possible desirable object, from a ready- 
furnished house down to a shoe-lace. 

Now, though nobody will believe it—why, I 
cannot conceive, unless because the simple truth 
is exactly what nobody ever will believe—I am 
constitutionally that unfortunate creature—a shy 
man. But nowhere am I so afflicted by my 
annoying infirmity as in a shop. That regally 
gorgeous animal—the American hotel-clerk—is 
formidable enough in all conscience, but at least 
he is mercifully oblivious of one’s material pres- 
ence, even while condescending to dispense the } 
favor of a night’s lodging; but the banged-haired 
young lady who sells one gloves, and the mer- 
cantile dude who dispenses shirt-collars with a $ 
supercilious smile, are less merciful. I am as 
wax in the hands of my tailor, and fear my boot- 
maker much more than I do a wild Apache. 

But I think I reached the acme of mortal 
suffering, and sounded the depths of earthly 
humiliation, on this particular day of which I 
set. out to give you the chronicle. 

I lingered for awhile on the pavement in front 
of the great doors, which were besieged by crowds 
of people whose bold carelessness of mien I re- 
garded with admiring envy; but at last, after} 
several times stopping myself in an ignominious } 
attempt to run away, I plunged de&perately into | 
the building. 

The instant I got inside, I gave myself up for | 
lost. Women to the right of me: women to the 
left of me: women before and behind me. They 
struggled, and pushed, and elbowed, and jostled, 
and exchanged glances of defiance and audible 
remarks: remarks which were by no means of 
the ‘‘call-me-pet-names,-dearest”’ order. I was 
doubled up and stretched out with dizzying 
rapidity; prodded in the back with parasol- 
handles; assaulted by reticules, in every delicate 
part of my anatomy; walked over, trodden-down, 
berated, reviled; and at length found myself 
pushed close to a counter covered with gloves 
and scarfs. A youthful female of severe aspect 
pounced upon me as a spider does upon a fly. I 
wanted neither gloves nor scarfs: what I did want 


was summer underclothing and collars for my- 
Vor. LXXXIV,—26. 














self, and a rug and a table-cover for my aunt. 
T escaped from the glove-counter at last. I was 
now ordered from one counter to another; but I 
never found the right one. I was sent up in 
elevators till I grew dizzy, and when I reached a 
landing, told that it was not the bourne I sought. 
I was shot down inclined planes like a paper 
package. I was driven into corners; made to do 
insane galops between revolving stools; hung up 
for some time to an umbrella-stand by the tail of 
my coat; partially undressed by the aid of a 
toasting-fork, which a mild-looking Quaker lady 
had purchased, and was carrying, I suppose, as 
an eligible weapon of defense. Another friendly 
old lady combed my back-hair with a basket ; 
one young woman left a long blonde curl on my 
shoulder as a memento; a fat, greasy man was 
pushed into my arms, and we were forced to 
prolong an unwilling embrace for an indefinite 
season; children swarmed up my legs like fleas; 
and a giantess, tired of carrying her bundles, 
rested them on the top of my new hat.’ While 


? the feathers of a great red disk, like a sun on fire, 


tickled my eyes, a sharp instrument, fastening 
some demon’s bonnet, excoriated my left ear, 
and, at the same’ time, the handle of a fan neatly 
tattooed my right cheek. , 

But I may as well stop. It is like being rid- 
den by a score of nightmares merely to recall the 
tortures of that morning. Finally I was pushed 
out of the pandemonium into the street; if I had 
not been, I suppose I should still be there. I 
had ceased long since to struggle; 1 had relin- 
quished all hope of ever breathing the free air of 


} heaven again; I had mentally made my will, 


bequeathed my debts to my creditors, forgiven 
my nearest relations, and was so thoroughly 
subdued, that I could even contemplate with 
resignation the thought of meeting my mother- 
in-law beyond the Styx. But suddenly the 
human tornado caught me up, and whirled me 
down towards the entrance, passive as a withered 
leaf borne onward by the wintry blast. 

Not far from the doors, the out-going crowd 
was temporarily checked by.a rush of deter-* 
mined in-comers. : For a few minutes I thought 
a modern battle of the Amazons was about to 
ensue; and I managed to struggle back near a 
counter, with a burning desire in my soul to 
witness the fray, and .a pious hope (401) end 
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might be like that in the celebrated strife 
between the cats of Kilkenny. 

Suddenly I heard soft little tones—which 
seemed to proceed from the lowest button of 
my waistcoat—say, pleadingly: 

* Please, please! I’m so squeezed !” 

Stunned and bewildered as I still was,. I. 
indulged in a rapid wonder if I could have 
developed that ‘‘inner voice’? of which one 
reads so often, and, in a vague confused fashion, 
tried to think whether any metaphysician ever 
located one’s soul in that portion of the human 
structure, I recollected often to have suffered 
pain there; but though certain kind friends had 
hinted that it was my conscience, I had always 
clung to the belief that it was something worse— 
namely, dyspepsia. 

But the voice spoke again, in still more plain- 
tive accents : 

“Oh! oh! They squeeze me so!” 

I looked down, and saw a small white face 
and two black-velvet arms lifted towards me. 
But nobody was visible. If such there were, it 
was hidden between the carcasses of two prepos- 
terously fat women, who seemed trying to imi- 
tate the Siamese twins. 

‘‘ Ladies,” said I, in my suavest notes, ‘if 
you could spare that little corpse, I'd like to 
take it home to its mother, before it is too much 
mangled to be recognizable.” 

Though there was no space in which to jump, 
the pair managed ,the feat. Both seemed to 
spring up angrily at my words, and the child 
fell forward against me. I picked him up, and 
he immediately wound the black-velvet arms 
about my neck, as confidingly as if I had been 
his long-lost parent whom he recognized by the 
traditional strawberry-mark. 

Now, I had spoken in the most apologetic, 
deprecating tone of which my voice was capable; 
but the two females, after their startled spring, 
turned and glared at me like Gorgons, and two 
seraphic murmurs in different keys greeted my 
ears. One said ‘‘ Brute!’’ the other ‘‘ Drunk!” 

Luckily, at that instant the crowd parted 
slightly; the pair dashed with the energy of 
war-horses into the narrow opening, and were 
lost to view amid the battle-mist of feathers, 
veils, false hair, and parasols. 

In order to get a more commodious hold of my 
burthen, I stood him for an instant on the 
counter. 

‘You can’t stand that young one there,” cried 
a voice from behind the barrier. 

The accents were shrill; but, looking up, I saw 
that they proceeded from beneath a male shirt- 
front; so I observed, mildly but firmly: 





‘Oh, yes, I can—it’s no trouble to me what- 
ever.” 

“Mad!” muttered the voice; but I was busy 
with the child, and paid no attention. When I 
had him more easily disposed for carrying, I said: 
‘* Little Toddlekins, if you could make up your 
mind to loosen your arms, so that I might draw 
breath, I think we should get on better.’”” But 
it was so evident he could not make up his mind, 
that I didn’t insist. - 

‘*T believe I’m lost,’’ said he, with a sob; “and 
Joanna must. be lost, too. She put me on the 
stool, and told me to wait. But those big women 
pushed me off; and they did squeeze me so!” 

‘«They’re a couple of—’’ I began, but stopped, 
remembering that the epithet on my lips was too 
forcible for a child’s ears. ‘And Joanna must 
be a dev—” Then I had to pause in that sen- 
tence, too. 

“Tm so tired; and I want to go home,” 
pleaded the child. ‘You don’t see Joanna any- 
where, do you?” 

“Td wring her neck, if I did,’’ I replied, but 
not audibly. Then I added, aloud: ‘I think, 
Toddlekins, that our best plan is to get into the 
street, and wait there. We shall be sure to find 
Joanna as she comes out.” 

‘*T expect it is,”’ said Toddlekins, sagely, as he 
struggled like a hero with a huge sob. 

Poor little weary, distressed face, lighted by 
wonderful great brown eyes, and framed in a 
halo of golden curls. And now I noticed that 
the shoulders were unnaturally high, and between 
them appeared a slight curvature, revealing the 
insidious disease which, in a few years, must 
render little Toddlekins hopelessly deformed. I 
can endure the miseries of grown humanity with 
almost as much equanimity as if I were a pro- 
fessed philanthropist, but J have never been 
able to overcome the weakness of sympathizing 
keenly with the sufferings of children and dumb 
animals. I made myself absurd by kissing 
Toddlekins then and there, and he returned my 
kiss with enthusiasm; but I offered amends for 
my folly, by immediately and heartily anath- 
ematizing a fellow-man, whom the Amazons at 
that instant made an involuntary battering-ram 
of, wherewith to assault us. 

“Tf you want to commit wholesale murder, 
you blundering bumble-bee,” cried I, ‘at least 
you needn’t begin with a child.” 

“‘T didn’t,” said he, half in protest, half in 
anger; ‘and, anyhow, it’s your own fault. 
What did you bring the little chap here for? 
Maybe you wanted him murdered? If you do, 
ask some of these women here to undertake the 
job: I’m not on that lay myself.” 
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Somehow I felt so confused and guilty that I 
could only falter in an idiotic way: 

« Joanna brought him.” 

“Well, then, you and Joanna had better take 
him home as fast as you can, and then carry each 
other to the nearest insane asylum,” retorted he, 
with a cool severity which overwhelmed me as 
completely as if I had deserved it. 

I had no reply to make, and no time if I had; 
for the Amazons shot him onward, as if from a 
. rifled cannon, and I ‘‘saw him no more,”’ as old 
Bunyan used to say. How Toddlekins and I 
escaped, without loss of life or even limb, I am 
unable to understand. Nor have I any distinct 
recollection of our frenzied progress, till we 
reached the street, and were plunged headfore- 
most into the waistcoat of an unwary stranger. 
After that, we brought up against a curbstone 
and a Hibernian policeman, who looked clubs and 
handcuffs at me, and came near shooting me 
down at sight, after the manner of policemen. 

We waited for Joanna until neither little 
Toddlekins’ legs nor my patience could endure 
the ordeal further. I looked down at the mite, 
who stood clasping my hand so confidingly, and, 
by this time, my brain, had sufficiently recovered 
from its dazed state to act. An idea actually 
presented itself. 

“T think the best thing, Toddlekins,”’ said I, 
‘is for me to take you home. Do you remember 
* your street and number?” 

‘Of course I do,’’ said Toddlekins, rather dis- 
dainfully; and he recited his address glibly 
enough, winding up with: “And my name is 
Johnny Moray,.and I’m seven.’’. 

“So old as that?” said I. ‘And Toddlekins, 
you and I are quite near neighbors. I live just 
round the corner of your square.” 

“Tm glad,” said Toddlekins, with a tired 
yawn; “for I won’t be taking you out of your 
way.” 

‘It’s luncheon-time, and we’re both hungry,” 
I suggested. ‘If there’s no danger of your 
mamma’s getting anxious, we — have some- 
thing to eat.’ 

‘“‘Mamma won’t miss me,’ said Toddlekins, 
‘she’s very unhappy—she’s lost Petite.” 

“* Was that your sister?” I asked. 

‘“*No,” said Toddlekins; ‘that’s mamma’s 
little dog. You don’t think Joanna’s lost, do 
you?” 

“Not a bit of danger,” said I, and quite cer- 
tain now that I might follow my own plan, 
without fear of distressing Toddlekins’ mother: 
for the child’s remark made me feel as well 
acquainted with the woman as if I had known 
her for a year. I took the little fellow to the 








nearest restaurant, and we lunched comfortably, 
and had a long talk. 

By the time we reached Toddlekins’ paternal 
mansion—which was a handsome dwelling, such 
as would naturally, in the mysterious. arrange- 
ments of this mundane sphere, belong to the 
mistress of a pet dog—Toddlekins and I were the 
best friends imaginable. He told me, in his art- 
less way, that he loved me so well he would like 
me for his father, and, though I could not’ ex- 
actly echo that wish, somehow I felt as tenderly 
towards the little fellow as if he had really pos- 
sessed some flesh-and-blood claim upon me. 

A footman of magnificent presence opened the 
door in answer to my ring, and, while I was 
explaining, regarded me with a stern, judicial 
air that quite made me quail before him. But, 
while I was stammering how I chanced to be 
there with Toddlekins in my charge, out of a 
reception-room rushed a lady, got up with butter- 
colored hair, and altogether a marvelous speci- 
men of modern painting, who cried out: 

“Auguste, has the man found Petite?” 

“Tt’s only me, mamma,” said Toddlekins, 
meekly. 

“You tiresome child,” returned the lady. 
Then, seeing me, she suddenly vouchsafed a 
smile. 

I plucked up courage at this, and related the 
circumstances of my acquaintance with Toddle- 
kins. She interrupted me, wearily: 

“‘Oh, yes! Joanna came back, and said she 
had lost the boy. This is a day of disasters. 
You naughty, naughty Johnny! to distress poor 
mamma by running away, when she was already 
broken-hearted.”” Then to me: ‘You've not 
seen a small white poodle, with a blue ribbon 
tied in his curls, and a gold band and bell around 
his dear little neck—have you ?”’ 

I said I had not: and then she wept. Then 
suddenly she seized Toddlekins and shook him. 
Feminine nature in its tenderness must always 
have an outlet for grief, you know. Next, she 
asked the magnificent footman if he had sent the 
notice to the Herald, offering a reward of fifty 
dollars for Petite’s restoration. Then I thought 
I would put in a word, and affably said that I 
had found my reward in restoring the child to so 
lovely a mother. Then she asked me if I knew 
Lady Marvelous; and if I had ever been in 
Europe, and had the happiness of meeting that 
dear, delightful ex-Queen of Spain, and the 
ex-Duke of Parma. I saw immediately that I 
fell in her estimation because I was forced to 
admit that none of those distinguished person- 
ages were on my visiting-list. Then Toddlekins 
suddenly began to cry and hug my knees; and 
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I promised to come and see him. And then} came back her small adorer was always rich in 
remembering that I ought to have asked his; bon-bons, which he dispensed with royal lavish- 
affectionate mother’s permission, I gave her my 3 ness—she suddenly melted, and one day made 
card; and then she honored me with another} Toddlekins perfectly happy by loudly avowing 
stare, and said: that he was the most thorough gentleman 
**How droll I know a lady who has read; among her playmates. 
one of your books. Quite a number of literary Amy was speedily queen in the little set. The 
people are very well received in society now-a-} boys worshiped her. Even the girls seldom 
days.”’ dreamed of disputing her supremacy, modeling 
**God help them,” said I, piously, but in a 3 themselves on her conduct, and trying to repro- 
tone so low that she did not catch the words, 3 duce the airs and graces which in her were so . 
though the Magnificent did, for I saw across the; natural that theré was something attractive 
contemptuons dignity of his countenance a slow ; therein, however much their exhibition might 
smile of approval creep. fill one with troubled thoughts for the future. 
My parting with Toddlekins cost him a few; It is useless to say that children are, as a rule, 
tears; but, fortunately, his loving mamma, } sympathetic towards weakness or deformity. 
prompted by her tender maternal instincts, ; They are not.. Still, in this small circle Toddle- 
began to laugh, and said, encouragingly : 3 kins was petted and deferred to, because it 
“Oh, Johnny, Johnny! what a dreadfully} proved the reigning monarch’s will that he 
old-fashioned little goose of a boy you are!’ ; should be. But though Amy would have per- 
Toddlekins turned red and then white, shut } mitted no one else to pain the child, she could 
his sweet, suffering mouth like a small vise, ; not resist tormenting him herself. It was in her 
gave me his hand, and looked such a model of} nature, as inborn and strong as the instinct 
aristocratic composure, that his high- toned which bids a kitten play cruelly with a mouse. 
mamma had every reason to be satisfied with I saw-enough of it during the summer, as both 
the effect of her counsels and example. families spent a couple of months at the seaside, 
The next day I borrowed Toddlekins of Joanna } where was my favorite haunt. 
for a couple of hours, and speedily fell into a Perhaps for two days at a time Amy would be 
habit of so doing every morning. We soon got} devoted to Toddlekins. Then she would abruptly 
to be the best of friends. Ah! I should be glad ; turn away, and neglect him utterly, in favor of 
to know that, during the remainder of this tire; some new-comer. The boy never complained ; : 














some earthly pilgrimage, I shall be likely: to; and when her d had px ion of her, 
have some creature, human or otherwise, as} she would make his unalterable sweetness a 
fond of me as that child was. subject of vehement reproach. 


It was towards the last of April when Toddle- Amy was queen among the children at Somers, 
kins ‘and I met, and during the first week of} just as she had been in the city square. She was 
June a terrible misfortune overtook my small} so lovely and so clever that she attracted univer- 
darling: he fell in love. sal attention; and it was pitiable to see grown 

“The eligible brown-stone front,’’ next door, } men and women fostering her vanity in every 
had lately become the property of a family who} possible way. I think nobody ever scolded her 
possessed the most bewitching and precocious; but me; and my scolding had about as much 
little coquette of nine years that I ever encoun-} effect as if I had tried to wet a duck’s skin by 
tered. pouring water over his feathers. 

At first she would take no notice of Toddle- “I’m your favorite, all the same,” she would 
kins, though they met often in the public square 3 say; ‘and if you aren’t good to me, I'll punish 
sacred to the dwellers of the neighborhood. } Toddlekins—and you won’t like that.” 
Afterwards she received his timid advances} Though for awhile the salt breezes seemed to 
with a scornful pity which must have gone benefit the child, it was plain to me, as we-got 
straight to the depths of his tender little heart. on towards autumn, that his strength gradually 
I had been absent for a week, and found mat-? failed. His mother could not see it. But then, 





ters in this state when I returned. Our small?to do her justice, she had little leisure for 
coquette’s father chanced to be an acquaintance 3 observing him, amid the important duties of 
of mine, and nothing pleased Miss Amy so much $ petting her poodle, dressing four or five times a 
as attention from the “‘ grown-ups’’ who visited § day, and dancing all night. When one has 
at the house. Discovering that kindness to} numerous responsibilities, some of the minor 
Toddlekins was the sure road to my favor—and 3 details must be neglected. 

I am afraid, too, urged by the fact that after I; The second week in October saw us all settled 
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-walk, she succeeded in her attempt. But, un- 
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at home again; and now it was evident, even to 
the most unobservant, that Toddlekins was going 
rapidly along the downward road. The doctors 
did not expect the mercy of a speedy death, but 
hopeless invalidism, and perhaps years of in- 
creasing and incessant pain. 

“I am the most unfortunate woman in the 
world,’ his mother said to me, with a burst of 
tears, when the doctors finally forced her to hear 
their verdict. ‘‘Why couldn’t my child have 
been healthy and handsome, like Mrs. Wood- 
ruff’'s Amy? And the man says my poor dog is 
threatened with asthma, and mustn’t have 
cream; and the poor darling is so fond of it, 
and begs so prettily, with her fore-paws in the 
air, that it breaks my heart to refuse her.’ 

Toddlekins used to sit in the square, in the 
soft autumn afternoons; but he could seldom 
play now; and though the children, Amy in- 
cluded, meant to be good to him, they could not 
help showing that they thought he might be less 
languid if he would only make an effort. And 
often Toddlekins would try ; but soon he would 
creep back to his garden-chair, saying : 

« Please, I like to see you play—I'd rather sit 
still and watch you.” 

Frequently Amy would leave the sport, and take 
a seat by him; and then he was very happy. But 
one afternoon they had a serious quarrel. It was, 
alas! the first and last time that poor little Tod- 
diekins ever asserted his will against hers. 

A late butterfly went flitting over the grass, 
and Amy tried to catch it. 

“Don’t—don’t! You'll hurt it,” pleaded 
Toddiekins. 

He hurried after her as fast as he could, but } 
she pushed him back, saying: 

‘What a little stupid you are! I shan’t hurt 
it, but I’m going to catch it in my hat.” 

His opposition and pleadings made her the } 
more determined; and just as I came up the 








fortunately, the butterfly was so near the edge 
of the brim, that as she seized the hat her 
fingers crushed the pretty-winged thing. 

“You've killed it!” sobbed Toddlekins. ° 

Then the children heard my voice behind 
them, saying: 

“Amy, what a cruel little wretch you are!” 

They turned, and Toddlekins at once said: 

“Oh, she didn’t mean to kill it—did you, 
Amy?” 

The ‘spoiled girl was, I dare say, divided 
between. sorrow for her act and anger at being 
go sternly reproached. But anger got the upper 
hand. She turned very red, struggled hard 
with her tears, and said, venomously : 





‘‘T’m glad I killed it. Anyhow, it was your 
fault. I can tell you one thing—I’m going to 
Albany, to be gone a week, and I won’t bid you 
good-bye.”’ 

She started off, deaf to Toddlekins’ entreaties ; 
and what was more unfortunate, actually kept 
her vow. 

“Tve said I wouldn’t bid him good-bye, and 
I won't,” she repeated over and over. ‘You 
all say we must keep our word.” 

The last words she heard, as the carriage drove 
off, was Toddlekins’ parting cry. 

«Please forgive me, Amy,’ he pleaded, look- 
ing after her. 

She was sorry then: one could see it in her 
face as she looked out of the window. But the 
nurse drew her back. The carriage was gone. 

‘She waved her hand—she’s not angry now,” 
sobbed Toddlekins. 

She proved that she was not; for, three days 
later, she sent the boy a book of fairy-stories. 
But, alas! ere the peace-offering arrived, a sad 
calamity had befallen Toddlekins. He had 
slipped on the stairs; and though Joanna had 
caught him before he had fallen far, he had 
struck his back against a step, and, in the irri- 
tated state of his spine, the blow developed 
active disease, which no human power could 
arrest. 

Little Amy’s absence was prolonged to fifteen 
days, her parents having decided to go on to 
Montreal; and when she came back, Toddlekins 
was dying. 

He had suffered terribly: though, mercifully, 
during a great deal of the time he had been 
unconscious. Never once did it fail, when he 
roused up enough to talk, but what his first 
words were an inquiry for Amy; his first move- 
ment, to stretch out his tiny, wested hand, and 
touch the book of fairy-tales which lay on his 
pillow. 

His mother, being a woman of refined, nervous 
temperament, was quite unequal to the task of 
assisting in nursing him, of course; but she 
often came into the room; and one day, when 
she had distressed him by her tears, Toddle- 
kins said, in perfect good faith: 

“‘T’m so glad mamma has Petite back again to 
comfort her.” 

It was towards sunset one afternoon, when we 
knew that the end was close at hand. Toddle- 
kins had been told that Amy would return that 
day ; and we perceived that he knew the whole 
truth, by his saying: 

«IT thought I should see her once more.” 

The mother had retired to her room. Indeed, 
it was wiser that she should: for the child’s 
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spasms of pain were terrible to witness, and} ‘I know,” he answered, “I know. And if 
opiates had now ceased to produce any effect. } heaven is so beautiful, there must be butterflies 
As the day waned, he lay there on his bed ex-; there. I'll tell them you didn’t mean to.” 
hausted, but free from suffering. He had asked } He kept his arm close about her neck for a 
to have the curtains put back and the window ; little while. There was .no sound audible but 
opened. It had been a beautiful day, and now the ; poor Amy’s sobs. Then came the dying boy’s 
soft hazy sunlight streamed into the chamber. voice again: 

Toddlekins’ pet robin, at this moment, broke into | “The music! Amy, don’t you hear the 
a strain of delicious melody, from below stairs. ’ music?” 

The child looked at me, with a smile. But oh, strain our ears as we might, the 

“Don’t you think this must be a little like : heavenly notes, audible to him, could not pierce 
heaven?” he asked, softly. ¢ the grosser element of clay which enveloped us. 

Then his ear caught the sound of carriage : Suddenly his head sank back against the 
wheels stopping at the next house. $nurse’s arm. The smile was on his lips still, 

“‘Amy has come,” he said. “‘I want Amy.” $and the same look of listening happiness in his 

I hurried downstairs, and took her up myself. face: but he never stirred again. 

She had learned of her playmate’s illness, but } A few days after the funeral, I called to see 
not that it was serious. The truth—which had $ Amy. 

to be told to her now—filled her with such terror 3 ‘I have been so unhappy,” she sobbed, “that 
that it took some moments to calm her before she } mamma says that just as soon as etiquette will 
could find courage to enter the chamber. permit, I shall have a party to console me.” 

The nurse had raised Toddlekins. He held At a window I saw Toddlekins’ mother, with 
out, his arms as Amy appeared, and again that ; Petite in her arms; I heard Toddlekins’ pet bird 
angelic smile irradiated his face. $sing gayly as I passed: and I was thankful to 

“I’m so sorry, Johnny,” she sobbed; ‘I’m } think of my little Toddlekins safe in the illimit- 
so sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt the butterfly.” { able beyond. 
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Psyche, sitting by the river, 
With red roses in her hair, 
In the reeds that bend and quiver 
Hears the flute 
That is not mute: 


Onwarp to the ocean flowing 
Goes the river with a song, 
Stately trees beside it growing, 
Tall reeds on its banks a-blowing, 
In the sunshine, all day Jong. © 





Psyche sits beside the river, Sees the youth divinely fair. 
Braiding roses in her hair ; 
Hidden in the reeds that quiver, Falls a hush, with echoes dying 
With a flute Far across the distant plain ; 
That yet is mute, Green leaves in the wind are sighing, 


Stands a youth divinely fair. 


Lightly up the blue skies drifting, 
Floats a clondlet pale with heat; 
Through the boughs, above her sifting, 
Fall the restless shadows, shifting, 
At her small and sandaled feet. 
Psyche ceases, by the river, 
To braid roses in her hair, 


Where the reeds sway all a-quiver: 


On the flute, 
No longer mute, 
Plays the youth divinely fair. 


Sea-shells from their chambers shining, 
Breathing ocean’s melody ; 

Birds in song ’midst blossoms twining, 
Then a burst of wild repining, 

And a lover’s tender plea. 


* See engraving in January number, 1883. 





And the silver-footed, flying 
River-waves are heard again. 
Psyche blushes by the river, 
Like the roses in her hair: 
From the reeds yet all a-quiver, 
With the flute 
That now is mute, 
Looks thé youth divinely fair. 


In a blaze of color splendid— 
Rose and gold and violet-— 
Like the garden, rainbow-blended, 
Lovely Proserpina tended, 
See the sun in glory set. 
Psyche sits beside the river, 
With the roses in her hair; 
To her, through the reeds a-quiver, 
With his flute, 
That still is mute, 
Comes the youth divinely fair. 
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Ay: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,’’ ETC., ETO. 





Ir is part of the creed of all well-bred Amer- 
icans now-a-days to contemn American hotels 
and the class that use and are happy in them. 
And yet there is much to be said on the side of the 
hotels, if the traveler chooses to become a quiet 
spectator, and watch the fragments of tragedy and 
comedy played for him by the pretentious crowds 
he meets there. ' 

One of these fragmentary dramas comes back 
to me now, with the irritating persistence of an 
unguessed viddle. I will give it to my readers 
to solve. 

Travelers, even in the States, are not always 
condemned to hotels. There are quiet little inns 
scattered through the older States, on disused 
country roads, to which the crowds who rush 
along the lines of the railways never penetrate. 

Some years ago I was on.my way to one of 
these little inns, which is set in a wild gorge of 
the Unaka Mountains, for the accommodation of 
sportsmen, when I was overtaken by a terrific 
thunder-storm. Old Barbier—whom every fish- 
erman that has beaten the trout-streams of North 
Carolina will remember—had driven me up from 
the valley, in a shackly open wagon. We were 
soon drenched to the skin. The darkness was 
so intense that we could only find our way along 
the precipitous mountain-road by waiting for the 
flashes of lightning. We plodded along, how- 
ever, until even the patience of Barbier’s lame 
old mule gave out, and he began to rear and 
plunge with terror at each successive peal, 

“Reckon we've got to give it up, Mr. Page,” 
said Barbier, at last. ‘This yer critter’ll hev 
us down the mounting. There’s a flat rock yer 
to the left, like.a ruff. Get under it.’’ 

I jumped out of the wagon, and, by the aid of 
& flash, found my way to.the projecting rock. 
Barbier remained standing by the mule, calm 
and unmoved under the pitiless torrents as 
though they had been August dew.. It was pro- 
foundly dark. The driving storm and the roar 
of the wind through the unbroken forests made 
a tumult louder than the thunder. During one 
of the brief lulls, I was startled by voices close 
beside me—a woman’s, sweet and pitched low, 
but with an occasional knife-like sharpness in it. 

‘Why should you be tired?” she said. ‘Be 
patient: something will turn up.’ 

- “Patient!” It was a man’s voice, hoarse and 





irritable. ‘It is a year since I was sent to that 
infernal prison, and it may be years before I can 
quit it. Patient! If I had twenty dollars [ 
would marry you to-morrow, and we would go 
out and seek our fortune together.”’ 

“Twenty dollars would be a small capital, 
Shelby,” said the calm voice again. . 

It irritated even me. It was too calm and 
moderate to chord with the storm and my own 
ill-temper and wet discomfort. It certainly did 
not please her companion, who, apparently, was 
in a mood as stormy as the night. 

“T’m glad, Ann, that you find amusement in 
my position. But I’m going, and soon. I wish,” 
with a bitter laugh and oath, “‘I had a bank to 
break, or some traveler to rob. Why should every 
other man but me have his chance? The men 
who left college with me are all at work some- 
where, pushing their way, while I—”’ 

At this point the coughs and other noises 
which honor required me to make attracted 
their attention, and they stopped abruptly. 

A’‘few moments after, the storm cleared a 
little, and Barbier came up. 

‘«Reckon we'll go ahead now. I’ve took up 
two folks from Mistress Lunt’s—one o’ the 
women, and young Cap’n Shelby Travis.’ 

When I reached the wagon, I found my com- 
panions on the back seat. But I could not, 
in the semi-darkness, distinguish the man from 
the woman. We drove on in silence. 

At the door of the squat log building, where I 
had left her four years before, stood Mistress 
Lunt herself: clean, rugged, powerful. The 
tan-colored skin hung on her big bones in 
heavier wrinkles, but the gray eyes were as 
watchful and bright as ever. Mother Lunt and 
I, I am proud to say, were good friends. A 
keener eye for the trail of a deer or bear, a 
luckier trout-fisher, or a more honest comrade, I 
never knew, even among men. 

The door of the kitchen stood open, and the 
gust of hot air, the scent of broiled venison and 
coffee, sent a thrill through my shivering body. 

She flung wide the door of the chamber behind 
the kitchen as I entered the house. Heaped logs 
blazed on the hearth, and the board walls were 
pasted with pictures from the illustrated papers. 
She surveyed it with pride. 

*Yer’s yer own room, Mr, Page,” she said. 
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“Ann did that. We hain’t nigh so oncivilized : 
as we wor. Ann sees to things.’ ‘ 
When I was dry and warm, I sat at my supper | 
alone with my hostess, who was spinning. I} 
never can dissociate a wheel and flying wool ; 
from her gaunt frame and kindly face. 

“Who is Ann?” I asked: 

«“She’s Noble’s daughter—up the mounting. $ 
You mind Noble? Well, he got poorer and } 
poorer: so at last he got tired tryin’ to live, ; 
an’ went under last fall. The gyurl hed no? 
place to go, ’zactly, so I—” ; 

She paused a moment, then went on: 

“Well, she’d been a year or two with her} 
kin in Atlanty, an’ picked up lots o’ manner an’ 
larnin’. What a one she is to pick up! Ann’s 
quite the lady. So last year some o’ the men } 
that vome up to fish an’ shoot brought their § 
wives—‘ for the air,’ they said; an’ I couldn’t } 
foregather with ’em, somehow: they ain’t my 
kind. So I said to Lunt: ‘Bring Ann Noble 
home. It'll be comfortable for her here, an’ she 
kin see to them finikin women.’ So she does.” 

There was a brief pause; then she finished: 

“Oh, yes; I think a heap of Ann,” as if 
deciding finally a doubtful question. 

‘Are there any men here now to fish or 
shoot?” I asked. ~ 

“Judge Venners is comin’ to-morrow,” she 
answered, ‘‘ with his son, an’ his wife, an’ his 
son’s wife. Mighty high-flyin’ folks. Bring their 
own tea, an’ oatmeal stuff for porridge. Such 
slops! But Ann’s ekal to ’em,” with a chuckle. 
“‘An’ then there’s Shelby Travis. We never get 
rid o’ him,” chuckling. ‘‘ Nor he of us.” 

“One of the Asheville Travises ?”’ 

“No. Son of Colonel Bob. Ye don’t know 
him, I reckon? Them Travises are mighty hard- 
bit, pethy folks. It’s all yea or nay with them; 
an’ once said, die sooner’n budge. Well, Colonel 
Bob allays ranged himself against this boy o’ 
his, an’ nyther’d give way no more nor iron 
posts. Colonel, he wanted Shelby to take keer 
o’ the plantation, an’ Shelby, he’d made up his 
mind to go into a town, to see life. So the 
Colonel kerried him up hyar, an’ left him with-? 
out a penny. His board is paid reg’lar; but} 
hyar he’s got to stay till he gives under to the 
old man. Shelby’s too proud to go down te 
town like » beggar, without dollar in his 
pocket, an’ the old man won’t give him a penny. : 
It’s tarnation rough on an eddicated young } 
feller. I wonder sometimes he’s stood it so} 
long. He’s been hyar a year.” 

I had a shrewd guess why the young man had 
found his prison-life endurable. 

The young man himself came into the kitchen 








} life! 
Sof! 


a few moments later; and, after he had been 
introduced to me, dropped into a chair, thrust 
his legs out, his hands into his pockets, and 
stared sulkily into the fire. He was a common- 
place looking, showy young fellow, with coarsely- 


} moulded features and an uncertain, hesitating 


} eye: the kind of man, however, who would work 
steadily and well if put into a track and urged 
incessantly by some other power. I watched the 
door with some curiosity, until Ann came in, 
carrying some dishes: a tall, firm figure, dressed 
in a close-fitting gown of blue homespun. The 
face did not impress me, except from its marked 
repose, which was' heightened by the slow move- 
ments of her steady gray eyes. Her hands, I 
remember—I have a theory about the character 
of hands—were singularly firm and fine in shape 
for a working-woman. On the back of one wrist 
was a crimson spot in the white skin, like a drop 
of blood. 

The next day Judge Venners and his party 
arrived. The Judge and his son were plain, 
sensible men, skilful with rod or gun—old com- 
rades of mine. Of the womenkind, I saw but 
little. The younger Mrs. Veriners appeared to 
be the spoiled beauty of some country town. She 
babbled and gesticulated incessantly, to the con- 
temptuous amusement of old Mistress Lunt, who 
watched her as she might a kitten. Young Travis 
avoided the new-comers, and grew more sullen 
and gloomy every day. Mrs. Venners chattered 
to him undauntetlly whenever she had an oppor- 
tunity, pouring out her childish impertinences. 

“Dear me, Mr. Travis,’’ she cried, when we 
were seated at supper one evening, ‘‘my hus- 
band tells me you have been in this wretched 
hole for a year. How have you borne it? And 
what could possess you—” 

‘Matilda!’ whispered her husband. 

“Oh, good gracious, George! I’m not going to 
say anything. Mr. Travis must know anybody 
would wonder to see Colonel Robert’s son buried 
here. So queer! He ought to be in society. 
Why, I met your cousins Lewis and Decatur 
everywhere this winter, Mr. Travis. Such gay 
young fellows! And for a whole year! Just 
when young men are placing themselves for 

Why, it’s the queerest thing I ever heard 
But I declare I’m ashamed of myself—I’m 
80 absurdly giddy,” putting her hands, flashing 
with rings, over her face, and peeping through 
the fingers. 

Travis’s face grew black. He made no answer; 
and in & moment pushed back his chair from the 


‘table and left the room. Ann, who was pouring 


out the coffee, looked after him quietly; but 
there was no more significance in her lookithan 
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if tt had rested on a blank wall. Not the twitch 
of a muscle showed that she had any sympathy 
with him. 

The next day the airy beauty went with the 
men of her party to fish for trout. They 
returned just before nightfall. She was wet 
and draggled, but more voluble than ever. 

“The day was simply perfect,” she declared. 
‘So delightful to go swishing through the water. 
I always had a drop of vagabond blood in me. 
And Mr, Travis was so kind, Mr. Page. He 
joined us early in the morning. Yes, indeed— 
he and J had a regular flirtation. And I caught 
thirty-five—oh, good gracious!’ with a shrill 
shriek. ‘‘ Where is my emerald?” 

«You certainly did not wear that emerald out 
fishing, Matilda ?’’ said the elder Mrs. Venners, 
sharply. 

“T certainly did, ma’am—at least, I think I 
did,’ wringing her hands, ‘Perhaps I left it 
on my table upstairs. Where is that chamber- 
maid Ann? I wonder if she’s honest? Could I 
have laid it on the rock with my rings, where 
Mr. Travis and I were washing our hands after 
we had been handling those nasty worms? But 
I got the rings. Great heavens, George! don’t 
stand there staring. Go and look on my table.” 

«The emerald, Mr. Page,’’ said her mother- 
in-law, turning to me with deliberation, ‘‘ has 
been an heirloom in our family for generations. 
It is set in a rim of gold, and has always been 
worn as a pendant to a necklace in full-dress— 
never hung to a bracelet to go out fishing.”’ The 
old lady’s extreme anger showed itself only in 
her preternatural calmness, and in the pallor 
about her pinched nostrils. 

That evening and the next day the search for 
the emerald went on; but in vain. 

The afternoon was murky and gray. I took 
my rod, and wandered up the gorge; but on 
reaching the bend in the stream where the trout 
usually hid themselves, I heard voices. Ann was 
standing by the rock, and young Travis was 
lying at her feet. 

‘Come on, come on, Mr. Page,” he shouted, 
as I was drawing back. <‘‘ You have sharp eyes. 
It’s no secret to you that Ann and I are engaged, 
I'll wager.” The young fellow’s red face and 
boisterous excitement indicated that he had been 
drinking ; but I saw that he was perfectly sober. 
Ann did not blush, but kept her eyes fixed on 
him steadily. 

Yes, I am going down to-morrow to—to 
Raleigh, I think; or Atlanta. 


Ann. 


to housekeeping. I’ve taken a fancy to you, Mr. 


Ill go into bus- 
iness, and in a couple of months ceme back for 
You must come and see us when we get 


§ Page, in spite of the difference of our age. Yes, 
I have,”’ clapping’ me on the back. 

“You flatter me,” I said, laughing: for the 
impertinence of the young cub was amusing. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘I’m quite in earnest. Oh; 
I’m an independent fellow: I choose my friends 
without regard to public opinion, just as I have 
chosen my wife. It matters nothing to me that 
Ann here is not exactly—well, not in my station, 
precisely. You'll see what a good husband I'll 
be to her.” F 

“T have no doubt you will,” said Ann’s firm, 
incisive voice. ‘* But there is one thing which I 
‘ wish you distinctly to understand, Shelby: Iam 
your equal, socially and in every other way. If 
Iam not, I will not marry you. Your father is 
a planter: so is mine. Your education and 
manner are no better than mine. I should like 
this matter to be understood by everyone who 
knows us,’”’ she said gently, turning to me. 

«Pah! what do I care for social ranks?” 
exclaimed Travis, excitedly. ‘‘All bombast. 
Like this thing of property, now. Why should 
one man be rich and another poor? What right 
has one man to keep all the good things of life 
to himself, and his brother go beg? Here isa 
poor devil—myself, for instance—for the want 
of a few dollars, denied the chance to work, to 
marry the woman I love, to live like other men} 
while that idiot woman at the house jingles 
jewels in my face worth a king’s ransom. 
Property! No, sir; if'all men had their rights, 
there’d be no such thing.” 

“You will think differently,” I suggested, 
‘when you go into business, and buy a house 


*3to be a home for your wife.” 


For the first time, Ann showed emotion. Her 
eyes kindled. She turned suddenly to Travis 
with a warning in her face almost fierce. 

“Tt will be years,” she said, ‘before Mr. 
Travis makes a home forme. He is not going 
into business in Atlanta. He has not a dollar.” 

Shelby looked at her defiantly a full minute 
before speaking. Then he touched his pocket 
} significantly, smiling. ‘¢I am going to Atlanta 
to-morrow,” he said. 

‘No,’ she answered, quietly; and turning, 
walked away. Travis followed her. 

I lingered until supper-time, but they had not 
$ yet reached the inn when I went back. When 
{ they came in at last, I observed that the girl’s 





color was high, and that her eyes shone; while 
Travis slouched along, with a sheepish, cowed 
air. Whatever their contest had been, she had 
triumphed. 

Supper was eaten in almost unbroken silence. 
The lost jewel was still an object of discussign in 
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the Venners family. George was sulky and the 
Judge irritable, while his wife preserved a 
grimly virtuous air of suffering; and the little 
lady against whom all this indignation was 
directed was by turns miserable and pert, glan- 
cing saucily about with red, tear-swollen eyes. 

When we rose from the table she followed 

Mistress Lunt into the little room where her 
spinning-wheel stood by @ blazing fire. I was 
about to step out into the evening air, but Mrs. 
. Venners beckoned to me. 
_ J wish for your advice in this emergency, 
Mr. Page,”’ she said, with dignity. ‘As for my 
husband and George, they only swear when the 
emerald is mentioned. ‘The cursed thing is not 
worth the tears poor Tilly has shed,’ the Judge 
assures me. The ‘cursed thing,’ as he calls it, 
was a favorite ornament of my mother before 
Matilda was born. Come, sir.” 

She pushed open the door through which 
Matilda and Mistress Lunt had passed, and I 
meekly followed her. 

“Tm quite satisfied, in my own mind,’’ the 
young lady was saying as we entered, ‘that I 
left, the emerald on my table, and did not wear it 
while I was out fishing. In that case— 

“In that case,” said Mistress Lunt, ‘you'd 
hev found it on yer table when you come back. 
There’s no thief in this house.” 

«But I didn’t find it, you see,’’ said Mrs. 
Venners, ending her sentence, as usual, with a 
flirt of her hands and a little giggle. “‘So— For 
my part, I never liked the looks of that chamber- 
‘ maid of yours.” She was the only person in the 
room after I left it; and I believe,’ measuring 
her words slowly, ‘‘ she has the emerald.” 

«©Of course she has it,” interrupted the elder 
lady. ‘‘ You must have her searched, Mistress 
Lunt, or I shall send down to Asheville for an 
officer.” , 

The old woman stiffened herself, standing erect, 
her gaunt features darkened with indignation. 

«Do you know who yer talkin’ of?” she said. 
“Brant Noble’s daughter. He’s as honest a 
man’s ever lived in the State of Caroliny, an’ 
_ his gal’s the same. Ann take yer trumpery 
stone? Why, you might ’s well suspect me.” 

The older woman was silenced by this burst 
of wrath; but the younger only gave an em- 
barrassed titter. 

“Oh, we did not suspect you at all, Mistress 
Lunt,” she said. ‘Father had given us such a 
good character of you, or we might have—have 
thonght—”’ 

The old mountaineer looked down at her with 
quiet contempt, and interrupted her. 

“| think, Missy,” she said, “you hed better 





let yer mother do the talkin’: You are makin’ 
mistakes.’’ She turned to Mrs. Venners, with 
increasing quietness of manner. ‘You said, 
ma’am, that I must s’arch Ann, or you'd send 
down for an officer. Well, I’ll not ‘s’arch her, 
an’ no officer thet you bring hyar shell s’arch 
her. She’s an orphan girl, an’ I took her under 
my pertection; an’ not you, nor the law, nor the 
Gover’ment of these United States, shell touch 
her while she’s under my roof.” 

“Very well; as you please,” grimly deplied 
the Judge’s wife, who was as angry as scared. 
“If you choose that your guests shall be robbed 
under your roof, I can say no more.” 

She swept out of the room as she spoke, fol- 
lowed by Matilda, who fluttered back ‘to the 
kitchen to tell her husband of the ‘‘ awful row.” 

Mistress. Lunt went back to her spinning, 
while I smoked my pipe. She did not speak a 
word; but her wheel flew round with vindictive 
haste, and the thread broke again and again. 

Presently she stopped. 

“Tll go up an’ see,” she said, ‘ef they’re 
worryin’ thet pore girl.’’ She crossed the room, 
and climbed a few steps of the steep stairs, until 
she could command a view of the upper floor 

“Tt’s all right,” coming back with a nod and 
smile. ‘They’ve not seen her. She’s comin’ 
down.” 

Ann descended the stairs the next moment, 
carrying a roll of muslin. She sat down in the 
chimney-corner, unfolded her work, and began 
to sew; but I noticed that she shivered, stooping 
closer to the fire, and that she was listening 
intently to the sounds overhead. Mistress Lunt 
resumed her spinning in cheerfuler mood, glan- 
cing now and then at the girl affectionately. 

Suddenly there was a rush of hurrying foot- 
steps in the room above, and the younger Mrs. 
Venners threw open the door, flushed and excited. 

“It’s found! Oh, dear Mistress Lunt, it’s 
found,” she cried. ‘I’m go thankful. I’d have 
been nagged all winter about the horrid green 
stone, if it had really been lost. There it is,” 
dancing towards us, holding the glittering gem 
up in the light. 

Mistress Lunt leaned eagerly forward: But 
Ann, I observed, did not even raise her head, but 
stitched on calmly at her seam. 

‘Where did you find it?” asked the landlady. 

“In my room: in the basket of clean towels. 
It was on the floor, beside my table. The pen- 
dant must have been pushed from the table down 
into it. I never thought of looking there.” 


The gaunt old woman stood immovable, her e 
slowly turning from the stone to Ann’s siountilig 
figure. A horrible doubt was in her face.’ 
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«In that basket?’ she stammered. ° 

«Yes. Why, you don’t seem a bit pleased. 
I thought you’d be delighted to have the sus- 
picion removed—” she hesitated— “from every- 
body in the house. Where is George? I must 
tell him. Very likely it was he who pushed it 
off,’ and she ran off, giggling. 

Mistress Lunt stood still, her thread in her 
hand, looking at Ann. The girl felt the silence, 
glanced up at her, then rose irresolutely. Her 
face—pale, pleading, intent—offered a strange 
contrast to her usual leaden composure. 

Mistress Lunt made a step towards her. 

‘‘That basket was not in her room this morn- 
ing,’ she said, in a low voice. ‘‘I saw you 
carrying it there, ten minutes ago.”’ 

Ann gathered herself together, as she listened, 
and stood erect, her features sinking into their 
ordinary mould. But she did not speak. 

There was silence for a moment. Then the 
oid woman’s stern voice broke in: 

«What am I to think, Ann?’ 

Still silence. 

‘* For God’s sake, child, tell me the rights of it! 
Don’t say as I’ve took a thief under my roof.” 

“A thief? 1?” 

The girl’s lips scarcely moved. Only her 
stunned, bewildered eyes stared dumbly. 

“For yer father’s sake. Why, Brant Noble 
wor as honest a man as ever breathed.’’ She 
waited a moment, and then took the girl by the 
hand. ‘Surely you kin explain it, Annie?’ 

Ann drew a long, shuddering breath. 

“I can explain nothing,’ she said. ‘Turn 
me out, if you choose. But don’t brand me as 
a thief. The woman has her emerald,” 

“You won't tell me the rights of it?’ 

“Ne.” 

She went, as she spoke, towards the stairs, 
and crept up. Mistress Lunt, after a moment’s 
hesitation, followed her. I knocked the ashes 
out of my pipe, and stole off to my room. What 
else could Ido? I was sorry for the girl. But 
I was convinced she was the thief. 








The, next day I left the inn, and never have 
been able to go back to it. A year or two later, 
I heard that peor old Mistress Lunt was dead, 
and that Colonel Robert Travis had sent for his 
son soon after my departure, and had established 
him in business, as he desired. 

Several years after these events, I was detained 
in Montreal a few days. The exceeding beauty 
of a little child, whom I met, at the hotel, going 


into the breakfast-room one morning, attracted 


me. I followed her and her governess, and sat 
down at a table near her. She belonged to a 
family who were evidently wealthy Americans 
from the South: plainly dressed, quiet, well-bred 
people, attended by their own servants. 

The father of the children was a tall, hand- 
some, much-bearded man, with uncertain bright 
eyes. He had a habit of glancing anxiously at 
his wife before he expressed an opinion, or 
gave an order, no matter how trivial. She, 
I observed, neither expressed opinions, nor gave 
orders. Something in her calm, fine features, 
and the singular repose of her manner, struck 
me as familiar. 

“Brant,” she said to the little boy, ‘papa 
does not wish you to drink wine.” 

‘‘ He did not say so,’”’ muttered the lad. 

‘“‘T know what papa wishes,’’ answered the 
mother. The voice was peculiarly low and quiet. 
She lifted her hand, at the moment, for some 
purpose. It was a large, finely-formed hand, 
with one or two priceless rings blazing on the 
fingers. On the white wrist was a mark like a 
drop of blood. 

I raised my eyes from it to her face, and found 
her keenly regarding me. The next moment 
she rose, and the party followed her from the 
room. 

“Shelby,” she said, as they passed me, ‘‘ we 
will leave Montreal to-day, as you proposed.” 

“Did I? I thought—oh, very well.” 

I never saw them again. But the riddle which 
has always perplexed me is: Who stole the 
emerald ? 
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BY ALEXANDER A. IBVINE. 





Tae summer winds breathe soft and low; 
On sunset seas we sail. — 

Or under starry midnights go, 
Or dreamy moonbeams pale. 


The cares that haunt us day by day 
Fade with the fading shore; 

We feel as if they fell away 
To vex us nevermore: 





As if all wrong had ceased ; and strife; 
And hearts that break with pain; 
And we had died, and come to life 
In some new world again. 


And s0 from blissful eve to prime; 
From blissful day to day ; 

We sail and dream—oh, happy time, 
Why haste so fast away? 


ONLY A FL 


IRTATION. 


BY EMILY 


In the rosy glow of a cool September sunset, : 
Walter Carew stood leaning over the stile, with 
one arm lightly thrown about the waist of the 
young girl at his side. 

‘You will go to-morrow, won’t you, Linda?’ 
he said, looking down into her soft, expressive 
eyes with vagrant admiration. 

“I don’t know, Walter,” she replied, slowly. 
“T really don’t think I ought—”’ 

“What! Are you not yet persuaded? Leave 
Willie at home: he can take care of himself.” 

“Yes; but, Walter—” 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ he interrupted, drawing her 
towards him, and lifting her sweet face till her 
lips almost touched his own. + You can go well 
enough. You will go—won’t you, darling ?—for 
my sake ?”’ 

The soft shell-tint in Linda’s cheeks deepened 
to damask beneath his gaze, but still she hesi- 
tated. 

‘““We won’t have many more such jaunts 
together,’ he said, persuasively. ‘The summer 
is over, Linda, and it won’t be long till—” 

The rich color suddenly died out of her face, 
and left it deadly pale. 

“Walter, Walter!” she cried, flinging her 
arms about his neck with *sudden passion. 
“Don’t talk of going away! I will go any- 
where you like; only don’t—don’t say that you 
must leave me.” 

“There, there, little one!’ he said, kissing 
her lightly on either cheek, down which the 
quick, scalding tears had already begun to flow. 
“‘Don’t let us borrow misery. You go with me 
to-morrow, like a good little girl, and say no 
more about it. Will you?” 

“Yes, if you wish it, Walter,’’ she answered, 
like a dutiful child; and Carew kissed her soft, 
yielding lips with the air of a connoisseur who 
tastes a rare new wine. 

“Well, then,” he said, gayly, « we'll call it 
settled. I'll call for you at eight o’clock. Good- 
bye, my pretty one. What a sweet little thing 
you are, Linda!” 

The girl’s fair face flushed again with happi- 
ness. With sudden abandon she raised her lips, 
and kissed him twice of her own accord, then 
sped away like a deer. 

Carew still stood leaning against the stile, with 
a sae qe pulse and smiling face. 





LENNOX. 


‘‘What a charming child she is!’’ he mur- 
mured, as he shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
watched her pass on down through the meadow 
till he caught the last flutter of her white dress 
and the last gleam of her golden hair. 

Then he pulled himself together abruptly, and 
coolly lit a cigar. 

‘Well,’ he said, vaulting over the stile, and 
sauntering away, ‘‘I suppose I may as well go 
home. I wonder where Davy is. He’s been 
making himself very disagreeable lately. I'm 
half inclined to believe he’s in love —_ Linda 
himself.” 

As though his meditations had: conjured up 
their own subject, at this instant, coming along 
through the tender gloaming, he saw the tall, 
sinewy figure of a man. 

‘* Hello, Bruce!’’ he called out, in hail-fellow 
fashion ; ‘‘is that you?” 

David Bruce started as though a thunderbolt 
had fallen at his’ feet. 

“‘Oh—Carew !”’ he said, slowly. 
looking for you.” 

“And couldn’t see me when I stood right in 
front of you! What ‘the deuce is the matter with 
you, old fellow °” 

David shook off the arm that rested familiarly 
on his shoulder, and gave his companion a keen, 
searching look. 

«Carew, he said, abruptly, “‘you are not 
going to take Miss Linda to the county races 
to-morrow ?”” 

“« What is that to you?” Walter cried, with an 
angry flush. 

“A good deal. That is not a fit place for a girl 
like her.” 

“Tl take Linda Lyle anywhere I see fit, with- 
out consulting you, sir.” 

‘‘Not if you propose to take her to such a 
place as these particular races, where only black- 
legs go, and where you would not take your 
mother, or your sister,or any lady you esteem.” 

“Td like to know who appointed you her 
champion ?”’ 

‘‘T act upon my own responsibility. But I 
repeat that if you attempt to take her to these 
races to-morrow, I’ll find means of preventing 
you.” 

“We'll see about that,’’ Walter muttered, 
angrily. 
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“TI have no desire to quarrel with you, 
Carew,”- David went on; ‘‘ though God knows 
I’ve cause enough, \Here! This letter came for 
you in the noon mail. I could not find you 
before.” 

Walter took it from him, and tore it open 
hastily. ; 

‘‘Pshaw!!’’ he exclaimed, as he glanced rapidly 
over its contents. ‘¢I was afraid of that. See 
here, Bruce—there is no use of our quarreling 
about the girl: I have to go home at once— 
to-morrow—and you can have things all your 
own way.” 

David Bruce staggered back, with a choking 
sensation in his throat. 

«After all that has been,’’ he gasped, hoarsely, 
‘*you can speak like that?” 

Walter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘That was always your fault, Bruce,’’ he 
said, carelessly. ‘You take things too seri- 
ously.”’ 

David turned on his heel, and walked away 
without another word. His heart and brain 
were on fire: he could not trust himself to 
speak. ; 

Walter Carew hesitated a moment, and then 
retraced his steps. 

«‘T may as well see her to-night,’’ he said, 
“and have it over.” 

That night was a sleepless one for David 
Bruce; and when the first rays of morning sun- 
shine were lighting up the jeweled grass, he 
went out to walk. He knew that Walter was to 
leave on the early train; but he did not care to 
say good-bye: and so thought to avoid him-in 
this way. 

‘‘To him,” he muttered, as he walked along 
with bowed head and halting step, “it was only 
a summer pastime: to me it was a life-long 
tragedy. Why could he not let me alone—and 
her? If he has made her unhappy—if he has 
caused her one moment’s pain—by heavens! he 
shall pay for it.” 

A low; glad cry interrupted his thoughts; but 
it died away in a tearless sob. 

“Oh, Mr. Bruce!’’ Linda cried. 
thought you were Walter.” 

Her white, haggard face cut him to the heart. 

‘Walter is going away this morning,” he said, 
taking her hand gently in his. 

«Yes, I know,” she faltered, struggling hard 
to keep back the tears. ‘I saw him last night.” 

‘A perfect tempest of passion was raging in his 
heart. 

‘*Linda,”’ he said, in low, tense tones, ‘tell 
me all that has passed between you and Walter 
Carew. I will be your friend.” 
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One word was enough to open the fountain of 
her grief. With-a heart-breaking sob, she leaned 
against him, and burst into tears. 

‘He has gone away,” she moaned; 
all over—forever.”’ 

“Did he break ¢his engagement with you, 
Linda?’’ David asked, with a look that boded ill 
for Walter Carew. 

‘‘He—he said we never had been engaged: 
that—that it was only a flirtation, and he thought 
I understood.”’ 

“That was a lie!’ David said, sharply. ‘He 
did ask you to marry him—or at least he spoke 
of making you his wife ?”’ 

“No,” Linda answered; ‘he never did—at 
least in words. But I thought it was all under- 
stood, just as—just as he thought I understood, 
without being told, that—” 

David Bruce uttered a low exclamation under 
his breath. 

“But he had told you that he loved you. 
Linda?’ he said, gently. 

A crimson flush suffused her tear-wet face, and 
she hid it with her hands. 

‘* It all seemed so plain to me yesterday,’’ she 
said, painfully; ‘‘ but. now I cannot. understand 
how it came about. He used to kiss me, and call 
me pet names, and—yes, say that he loved me.”’ 

The hot blood surged angrily to David Bruce’s 
face, and he clenched his hands with fierce 
determination. 

“The scoundrel!’ he muttered, hoarsely. 
‘“‘He shall pay for this.” 

These menacing words caught the poor child’s 
ear, and caused her to start up in vague alarm. 

“What are you going to do?’’ she cried, catch- 
ing his arm with undefined fear. 

“Tam going to call Walter Carew to account 
for this,’ David answered, with looks from 
which, as it were, lightnings flashed. 

‘““No! you shall not,” Linda burst forth, 
passionately. ‘I will not allowit. This is my 
affair. I forbid you to speak to him of it.” 

David looked at her in utter astonishment. 
In one moment she had changed from a tremu- 
lous, weeping child toa proudly conscious woman. 

“Do not, I entreat you—for my sake,”’ she 
said, laying her, little hand upon his arm. 

David seized it, with a sudden burst of passion, 
and pressed it to his lips. 

‘“‘T will do anything for you,”’ he cried, speak- 
ing rapidly and with great earnestness. ‘Linda, 
have you never guessed how much I love you? 
Child, I would die for you. The very ground 
you walk upon is dear to me, because your feet 
have pressed it—nay! do not shrink from me: I 
will not harm you. I know you have no love to 
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give me, though God knows I would give my life 
for one kiss from your sweet lips. But I do not 
ask for anything, only that you will let me serve 
you as a brother might.” 

He had fallen on his knees as he spoke, and 
pressed the hem of her dress to his lips. 

“*T could not tell you this before,”’ he went on, 
passionately. ‘I thought that you belonged to 
him. Oh, Linda! if I had known—if I had only 
known!” 

«Tt could have made no difference, Mr. Bruce,”’ 
she said, in deep distress. ‘Oh! I entreat you 
to say no more: Iam wretched enough already.” 

“Forgive me!” he cried, with sudden self- 
reproach. “Think no more of what I have said: 
only tell mé that you trust me, and will let me 
be your friend.” 

“Gladly,” she answered, giving him her hand, 
while her lips trembled, and her tears gathered 
again. ‘I have sore need of a friend, David.” 

A look of untold gratitude broke over his face 
as his name fell gravely from her lips. 

“God bless you!” he murmured. “TI will 
never leave you. If you will, I shall live near 
you always. I will spend my life in your service. 
You may claim my fortune and myself.” 

Walter Carew did not guess what a comforter 
he had left behind. He thought of Linda as 
deserted and utterly alone; and the memory of 
her pale, tear-wet face as he had last seen it 
followed him across the ocean into the foreign 
countries he visited. 

Three years passed. 

He had been around the world, and now 
returned for the first time to his native land. 
He had just inherited a great fortune, and was 
richer than ever: 
but still unsatisfied. 





found his way to Valley View, and strolled over 
the old walks again. 

“Tt isn’t changed a bit,” he said, as he wan- 
dered across the meadow and through the wood- 
land tangle. ‘There are the old trees, the hills, 
and the bridle-path; there is the old stile, and 
there—ah! there is—yes, it is Linda herself!” 

With a low cry of joy, he sprang forward as 
he. caught sight of a charming petite figure, clad 
in a dress of creamy white, perched coquettishly 
on the stile. 

She had grown infinitely more beautiful in 
the past three years. Her golden hair was 
like a web of sunshine caught up with fresh 
forget-me-nots; her eyes were like the summer 
sky of Italy; her face—but what could there be 
the least bit like it? Nothing but some delicate 
and lovely flower. 

‘Linda!’ Walter cried, holding out his arms 
towards her. ‘Linda! Is it possible I see you 
again, after all these weary years? I have 
come to ask forgiveness, little one. I wronged you 
cruelly, but I wronged myself also. I did not 
know my own heart; for, Linda, I loved you all 
the time. I found out afterwards how impossible 
it was for me to live without you. Darling—” 

She had just recovered from her surprise, and 
interrupted him with a light exclamation. 

‘““Why, how do you do, Mr. Carew?’ she 
cried. ‘This is a surprise indeed. Dear, here 
is somebody you haven’t seen for a long time.” 

In response to this last remark, a tall, power- 
fully-built man emerged from a little thicket 
near by. 

It was David Bruce. 

“‘Mr. Carew,”’ Linda said, slipping down from 


rich, handsome, cultivated, {the stile, and laying her hand lovingly on 
‘ David’s arm, “allow me to introduce you to 


It was one perfect afternoon in June that he ‘ my husband.” 
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Avrnoves the snn shall brighter shine, 
And gayer bloom the heather, 

*Twill not be like the olden time, 
When we two roamed together. 


And though those same bright flowers bloom 
In all their fall completeness, 

They seem to wave above a tomb: 
To me they've lost their sweetness. 


Oh, precious hours! oh, golden time! 
When by thy side I wandered 

Beneath the trees that touched the banks 
Where silvery streams meandered, 





I wish that we could call them back, 
Those fleeting hours of pleasure; 

But life’s not all enjoyment here, 
And we have had our measure. 


Ofttimes I cannot help but think 
How, in this world of sorrow, 
80 few have had great joy to-day 

Without great grief to-morrow. 


Now on this grave-stone in my heart 
Of one now dead to me, 
* T'll write a simple epitaph : 
Rest, rest thee peacefully, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. . 

One day, when my lady was strolling under 
the trees of the park, wondering at the rare gold 
and red of the maples, that held their colors a 
week or two later than the forest-trees farther 
north, John Roach presented himself before her 
—so suddenly that she gave a little cry, but 
directly held out her hand. 

‘Back so soon?’’ she said, eagerly. ‘‘ Well, 
you have some news for me: what is it?” 

“Nothing positive—”’ 

The lady cut his answer short, breathlessly. 

‘Nothing? But you have some paper—some 
memoranda: anything definite would be of 
value.’ 

“You desired a copy of any writing I might 
find; but I discovered only an old book or two.” 

«Qld books,’ you said. They should con- 
tain something. Did you bring them with you?” 

“No; the old gentleman might have consid- 
ered that stealing. Besides, there was nothing 
in them but poems in a strange language—Italian, 
as I take it, for we find many of the words in 
Latin.” 

‘Hardly worth having, I dare say,” answered 
my lady, absently ; for she seemed to have fallen 
into thoughtfulness, and for some time was evi- 
dently pondering some perplexed subject in her 
mind, for with the tip.of her parasol she tossed 
the leaves that fell around her to and fro on the 
grass, and at last speared one of them to the 
ground with a violent thrust, as if she had come 
to a resolution. 

“ You have some idea of my motive for wishing 
to gain positive knowledge of this old man. I have 
not been deceived by that flimsy story of a brother. 
Sands, the lawyer you were connected with at Fors- 
borough, had the family papers: from them you 
may have gathered secrets that are only entrusted 
to one’s solicitor when the honor of a great house 
is congerned. One that we thought secured by 
death, or buried forever in the wilderness here, 
has, at any rate, come irfto your possession. It 
is possible that some will or memorandum may 
have been found in which my late husband pro- 
vided liberally for his natural daughter.” 





‘‘ His natural daughter?’’ Roach repeated, with 
an effort to smile, though his face had become 
suddenly pale. 

‘‘The person you are in search of—thinking, 
by marriage or some other method, to secure this 
large sum of money before the girl could learn of 
its existence. It was not an unreasonable specu- 
lation for a briefless lawyer—who probably kept 
the secret from Sands, who alone had a right to it.”” 

‘‘And who would in some way have revealed 
the secret of this scandal, whereas I have held it 
for private negotiation—and hold it so now.” 

‘Even though your project of marrying the 
girl should be accomplished ?” 

Roach stammered in his attempts at an answer. 
It seemed as if this woman had read his thoughts 
down to their evil depths. 

«Even then, it would be pleasanter to obtain 
my wife’s legacy from the justice of Lord Faus- 
brook than through the courts, which, by spread- 
ing the story, would make the marriage less 
desirable. I am not over-nice in such things, 
but preferethat my wife should not be compelled 
to draw the bar sinister across her name, though 
it may in some sort connect me with the house 
you have honored.” 

Lady Fausbrook listened to this speech with 
something like admiration. 

«Tt would not be wise to approach Lord Faus- 
brook or this subject—that is, as far as you are 
concerned—before the young lady is secured. 
He knows nothing of this bequest; but if he did, 
would pay it over to the old missionary, if he 
proved to be her grandfather, and no one else. 
Once married, the husband of this girl will only 
have to demand it of him.” 

‘‘ You are kind to think of all these things in 
my behalf. I could hardly have expected that 
you would honor me. so far.’’ 

There was shrewd questioning in the glance 
Roach bent upon the lady. He evidently did 
not altogether believe in her disinterestedness, 
and what seemed to him a gleam of the truth 
presented itself. 

‘But this marriage—it seems almost hopeless. 
Your ladyship cannot be blind to “a 
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—I might go further, and say devotion—that 


your son openly bestows on the young lady.” 
The countess did not change color easily, but ; 


she flushed crimson now. 

‘«My son? Have you forgotten that he is Earl 
of Forsborcugh, sir?’ 

‘So much the more likely to win the lady, in 
one form or another, if he is in my unhappy 
predicament, and loves her.” 

‘Let my son’s name pass. No, no—after all, 
you shall have my motive for interesting myself 
in this affair. It would seem strange that I 
should interfere at all if no deeper reason than 
your interests were concerned.” 

Roach smiled in the cool, disagreeable way 
that bespoke his real character when he was not 
acting. My lady understood the smile, and 
flushed more angrily. 

“It is partly that Lord Fausbrook, may be 
drawn from the pursuit of this girl, whoever she 
is, that I am content that you should take her 
and her fortune, or her poverty, out of his way. 
He is impressionable, and has not yet had time 
to comprehend the dignity of his high position. 
I wished to spare myself the shame of this expla- 
nation: but the honor of my son is dearer to me 
than my own. Now you have my entire con- 
fidence. J wish you success; but, in spite of 
myself, own to a deeper reason. The girl is 
beautiful. If she is my husband’s daughter, she 
has all the charm that brought disgrace on us, 
and sent the old man to hide his shame among 
the Cayugas. I fear that some romantic idea of 
redressing what he thinks a great wrong induced 
Arthur to come over-seas with his regiment, in 
order to find the girl he supposed to be the 
victim of that wrong, for he was ignorant of any 
provision made for her by my husband. Before 
he could enter upon this chivalric search, this 
singular young person was thrown into his 
society, and he seemed to forget everytling else. 
His admiration of a person so unsuited to him 
terrified me: it may deepen into a passion that 
can only end in continued wrong, or such humil- 
iation as no Fausbrook has ever yet known. Do 
you comprehend now why a mother who holds 
her son’s honor dearer than her own life is 
willing to sacrifice much that the barrier of an 
honorable marriage should be placed between 
him and this danger? For, whether she is the 
person we suspect or not, a marriage with her 
would be ruinous to Fausbrook.”’ 

The woman spoke with passionate earnestness, 
since a certain degree of frankness had seemed 
her best policy. The object she sought had 
become of vital importance to her, and’ she saw 
noother way of carrying it out. 





Roach regarded her suspiciously for awhilk; 
then, having satisfied himself that her pro- 
gramme was helping his own interests forward 
in a way that seemed almost miraculous, he 
accepted it with a frankness that seemed gen- 
erous as her own. 

‘‘Teach me how to win this girl. All that you 
have told me weighs nothing against the love that 
until now seemed so hopeless. Tell me how to 
approach her, and I shall be forever grateful.” 

“She is already interested. Youn have the 
education of a gentleman, and enough good looks 
to satisfy the taste of any woman.” 

My lady had fallen into her old caressing man- 
ner, but was so urgent in her efforts at encour- 
agement, that it brought the blood to the usually 
unblushing face of her listener, and she went on 
more earnestly : 

‘You must throw off the dress of a trader, and 
take upon yourself the appearance of a gentleman 
who has only assumed it as a means of traveling 
more safely in this rude country. I will interest 
the Governor in your behalf, and introduce you 
into the intimacy of his family. Remember, you 
are my friend, and I have known you well in 
England. This will be your passport into society 
here. As for the rest, I need not tell you how a 
young girl’s heart is won.” f 

My lady reached out her hand, and was about 
to leave the park ; but a new thought struck her, 
and she turned back. 

‘¢The old man,” she said, ‘‘I had forgotten him. 
Surely you omitted no effort to gain his favor ?”’ 

Roach, thus reminded of the scorn with which 
his first effort had been received by the old man, 
whom he had regarded humble as a saint till 
then, felt his face darken like a thunder-cloud. 

**T made the effort, and spoke to him of his 
daughter as if she had been a duchess, instead 
of the waif she is; but a prince of the blood 
royal could not have treated a respectful confes- 
sion of love with more cutting disdain. Even 
now I have not recovered from the sting of his 
repulsion.” 

«« But you convineed him ?” 

‘‘He gave me no chance, but left me alone in 
his lodge. There I waited some days, hoping to 
win him to more friendship; but when I sought 
him at last in the principal village of the Cayu- 
gas, he had taken to the wilderness. If I had 
only overtaken him there, he and a half-educated 
young savage that was with him would have met 
with a short reckoning; for the pious French 
priest—whom your ladyship will remember— 
was ready to deal with him then as he has 
pledged himself to do hereafter, if his inter- 
ference should become troublesome.’ 
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“Tt may come to that, if the girl proves in- 
" tractable,’ said my lady, in a sweet, deliberate 
voice.. ‘‘ From the first I was satisfied that he 
must be separated from her, or mischief would 
come of it. Your friend the priest~have you 
always means of communication with him?’ 

“Yes; that is arranged.” 

‘And captivity among the prisoners in Canada 
that clamor so much for liberty—is it very ter- 
rible ?”’ 

«Not quite so terrible as a well-aimed bullet ; 
which is, after all, more merciful—at any rate, 
conclusive.” 

Lady Fausbrook put both little hands over her 
ears, and shuddered prettily: for her perform- 
ances were always perfect, no matter how mean 
the audience. 

“No, no—you must not hint at anything so 
dreadful: it is bad enough when strong meas- 
ures become necessary. But this priest has 
different views. They are wrong, no doubt; 
but such men are regarded as saints by many 
good people. {[ hope he does not think this poor 
old man any great enemy to the Church, or he 
might consider a few months of captivity too 
small a punishment.’ 

Even Roach shrank away from this tirade of 
sweet hypocrisy, with a sensation of disgust. 

“At any rate, our cause and that of the Church 
go hand in hand with him,”’ was all he could 
force himself to say. 

“Another thing,” suggested’ my lady, still 
lingering: ‘this Indian girl—” 

“Indian girl?’ faltered Roach, striving ‘to 
appear unconscious. 

“This Okalona. Be careful—be very careful. 
She has the eyes of a hawk, and the beauty of a 
rattlesnake, with all its venom. Worse than that, 
she loves you: and that is dangerous.” 

Roach latghed at first, as if scoffing at the 
idea; but when Lady Fausbrook turned away, 
adding, with serious emphasis and no little irri- 
tation: ‘Remember, I have warned you—the 
greatest danger lies. here,” he became very 
serious and impatient with himself. 

‘Hang it all! why couldn’t the legacy have 
gone to her?” he thought. ‘I would not have 
minded the dusky skin. My sweet friend the 
Countess would be shocked did she know that 
it was this hawk—this beautiful rattlesnake— 
that I came to meet. Now I must skulk away 
without one look into her bright face. By Jove! 
there she comes!” 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

My lady kept her word with John Roach, in 
her own quiet, subtle fashion. She spoke of 
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him frequently, as a young man of great promise 
and considerable expectations, whose family she 
had known in England, and in whose fortunes 
she felt considerable interest. He called upon 
her frequently, and was thus thrown into the 
society of the young ladies without any seeming 
effort of his own. There was no want of capacity 
in this young man. He had been educated for 
a profession that entitled him to associate with 
gentlemen, and was fully capable of concealing 
those evil traits of character which would have 
made him equally at home with a much lower 
class of social beings. 

He had followed my lady’s advice implicitly : 
he made an artistic study of his own personal 
appearance, and took upon himself such grace of 
refinement as made him always welcome at the 
Governor’s little court. By slow degrees, he 
began to ingratiate himself into favor with 
Angela, knowing the way to the warm heart 
that seemed to beat so tranquilly under that 
beautiful exterior. He had been in the wilder- 
ness with her grandfather, and brought her 
pleasant news of him. By his own account, his 
life there had been spent in constant companion- 
ship with the good old man. They had wandered 
together from Skaniateles to the larger village at 
Owasco, and from thence to the beautiful shores 
of the Cayuga lake, where corn-gatherers had 
been at work. He told Angela how powerful 
and well-beloved the old missionary was with 
every branch of the Cayuga tribes ; of his remin- 
iscences of herself, and the gentle resignation 
with which he bore her absence. He invented 
plausible stories of his goodness, and spoke of 
his acquirements with admiration that was 
almost reverential. Indeed, he seemed to have 
given himself up to a worship of the being 
Angela loved, as she thought, better than any- 
thing on earth. 

The girl never wearied of this man’s experi- 
ences in the wilderness. They won his way 
closer to her heart than the most subtle flattery 
could have done. He had always something 
new to relate, gathered from his fertile imagina- 
tion, but so adapted to the character of her 
grandfather that her belief in them was perfect ; 
and she began to look for his presence with 
something like homesick longing—for he could 
tell her of the old man who had been ail the 
world to her. 

With Grace Morton he was hardly less suc- 
cessful. She was tenderly anxious that Angela 
should be content in the new life her own singu- 
lar friendship had urged upon her. Each day 
she watched the developments of intellect and 
feeling, so refined in their own nature that a 
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knowledge of society and its usages was only 
necessary to round a character beautifully 
adapted for all these things into almost femi- 
nine perfection. She was grateful to anyone 
who could aid her in this friendly task, and, 
for a time, forgot her prejudices against the 
young man, in thankfulness for the aid he was 
giving her. 

On Okalona this strange intimacy had a most 
singular effect. At first it seemed to startle and 
bewilder her. Even with Angela her discontent 
would break out in quick, sharp flashes of anger 
which she refused to explain; but usually, when 
these two were together, the Indian girl would 
hover near them, watchful and sullen; or if a 
gleam of passion did break out from beneath her 
bent eyebrows, a look from Roach would check 
it, as a dash of water quenches fire. 

One night, stung to desperation by feelings she 
no more understood than a wild animal knows of 
the impulse that seizes him when he leaps upon 
his prey, she darted out from behind a great elm 
that sheltered his path through the park as he 
went homeward from the Governor’s house. 

“Tell me—tell me why you look so strange, 
‘and will not smile or speak to Okalona in 
yonder,” she demanded, with the imperious 
passion of half-tamed savagery. 

Roach stepped back a pace, startled by her 
-vehemence. He had been well pleased with his 
:suecess that night: for Angela had listened to 
the guarded expressions of passion he had ven- 
tured upon, with the serenity of inattention, 
which seemed like encouragement, and my lady 
had hinted that his success was assured; but 
here was that beautiful wild creature, aroused to 
_ jealousy and blocking his path. 

‘« White people do not talk to the women they 
love when so many are looking on,’’ he said. 

‘« But you talk with the rest—with that Eng- 
‘lish woman—with Miss Morton?” 

‘¢ That is because I do not love them.” 

“And with my Angela?” 

** Because I do not love her,’ he answered, 
‘with a sort of grim satisfaction that for once he 
vwas speaking the truth. 

‘‘Not love my Angela? How dare you say 
‘that? Why, the very stones love her. I would 
‘break them to pieces if they did not. If you 
«did love her, then—then—”’ 

*‘ Well, what then, Okalona?” 

‘‘Then,”’ said the girl—and her stormy voice 
sank down to the pathos of deep solemnity—‘I 
would go back to the woods, heap my own death- 
fire with pine-knots, that Locarne might set it 
-on fire and scatter the ashes. Then she might 
uever know that Okalona died for her.” 








Reach was carried out of his own dense 
selfishness by the passion and pathos of this’ 
speech. He knew that the girl would be capable 
of doing the awful thing she suggested. He held 
out both his hands. 

‘““My flash of lightning—my dusky little 
queen—how could I love her or anyone else 
while you live and love me: for you do love me, 
Okalona?”’ 

The man spoke now with genuine enthusiasm. 
Inasmuch as he could love anything, he was sin- 
cere in his passion for this dusky wild girl. She 
only answered him with a long-drawn breath, 
that lifted the scarlet robe from her bosom as 
wind sweeps a wave. He could see fire in those 
great black eyes, and her fingers clung to his 
hand with a passionate clasp. 

« Be sure of this, Okalona,”’ he said. ‘I love 
no woman on earth but you. Whatever may 
happen—whatever the white man’s laws may 
force upon me—I will some day come to your 
father’s lodge, and claim you for my wife.” 

There was both earnestness and truth in this 
promise. Villain as he was, Roach meant to keep 
his word. The hint he had received from that 
French priest had met with no opposition in his 
sense of honor. He knew that the savages 
acknowledged no higher laws than those made 
by their own sachems, and that marriage with a 
white woman would be no impediment to the 
performance of his promise to the beautiful wild 
thing he was pletting to deceive. 

‘¢But remember,” he said, ‘‘the white man’s 
laws will not allow me to love you: that is why 
I seldom speak to you before my own people. 
They would separate us, and send me away over 
sea. Cannot you understand that I dare not 
seem to care for you at all?” 

Okalona held her breath, terrified lest she 
might have plunged him into danger by some 
perilous display of feeling. 

“Here,” he went on, ‘I can only see you 
when no one observes. But have patience: 
some day I will come to your father, ask him 
to make me a chief of the Cayugas, and give 
me his daughter. Will you be happy then, 
Okalona ?”’ ‘ 

The girl lifted both his hands to her lips, and 
kissed them with fierce delight. 

“The people of our race know how to wait 
with shut mouths,” she said, with the solemnity 
of a promise. 

“And Okalona knows how to trust the man 
who will take her to his lodge according to the 
laws of her own people?’’ 

Again the Indian girl bent her head, as a 
princess might take leave of her lord, and 
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with both arms folded on her breast in sublime 
contentment, watched him as he moved through 
the starlight into the shadow of the trees. Then 
she turned, and almost ran through the park, in 
haste to find Angela, and, by some act of unusual 
devotion, atone for the vague suspicions that had 
gone to her heart as an arrow cleaves the breast 
of a bird. 

Angela was sitting in the pretty lower room 
that Governor ‘Clinton had fitted up for his 
mother, which looked out on the bay, and was a 
favorite haunt of the young ladies when they 
felt inclined for conversation, or gave themselves 
up to needlework, in which the young savage 
was constantly giving them new and most original 
forms of her own exquisite skill. Her friend 
was not busy now, but had placed herself on a 
cushioned stool, and, with both arms folded over 
the old lady’s knees, sat at her feet listening 
intently to the sweet low voice with which she 
was speaking. There was no light in the room 
but that which came from a full-moon, which 
threw a shimmering path of diamond flashes 
over the bay, and fell on the old woman and the 
young one in a soft silvery twilight. 

“What is love—what is marriage, my child?” 
said that sweet but somewhat tremulous voice. 
“Indeed, dear, you are asking of that which 
makes the great sum of happiness in the world ; 
but even I, who have lived eighty years and 
more, can scarcely find a language that will 
explain it—love takes so many forms.” 

“IT know—I know,” said the girl. ‘“ But 
tell me why it should he so full of quiet con- 
tent, when—when one has known it a long time; 
that is, when it has grown up with one, and— 
and—” 

“So full of trouble, when given to a person 
you have not always known?” said the old lady, 
kindly finishing the broken question. 

“Trouble? Oh, no!’’ 

‘“‘ Yes—yes,”’ repeated the old lady, smiling 
down upon the eager upturned face, that the 
moonlight made so beautiful. ‘A sweet, bewilder- 
ing trouble—half ecstasy, half pain: filling the 
life with pleasure that sometimes verges into 
sadness. The love we feel for parent, sister, or 
friend has nothing like that.” 

“No,” answered Angela, with a gentle shake 
of the head, “nothing like that, but—”’ 

“Deeper, sweeter, and more absorbing,” said 
her listener: ‘something apart, that fills the 
whole being, and, after awhile, becomes the life 
of it.” 

“After awhile? When—tell me, when?’ 

“«When two people love each other in this way, 
and their lives become one,” said the old lady, 


stooping down and kissing the girl on her fore- 
head. 
‘«But what is marriage, that it should do this?” 

“It is the law of God and wise man, which 
makes such love immortal.”’ 

‘¢ That is like heaven itself. I understand.” 

“It gives a right to live with one person 
always: to make his home beautiful: to share 
his happiness, and lighten his pain. It is to die 
upon his bosom, and know that heaven will not 
have perfect happiness for him or you till he is 
by your side there. This, my child, is what 
marriage does for the love we are talking of—a 
love that makes men more noble, and is the glory 
of womanhood wherever it is found.” 

Angela did not speak during some moments. 
She was looking out upon the moonlit bay, and 
the old lady could see that tears trembled on her 
downcast lashes. 

“And it lasts so long: when one is old and 
feeble, perhaps it will not all have died out.” 

“Died out ?”’ 

A smile of wonderful sweetness dawned on 
that fair old face as the lady said this. 

“Die out with age? Ah, my child, you, and 
those of your years, may think that the love of 
youth fades when it ceases to be a passion: but 
when you have measured fifty years of life with 
one man, as I have done, been proud of him 
through the brightness of his youth and the 
strength of his manhood, shared his ambition, 
gloried in his greatness, felt all that was good in 
yourself refined by the influence of his soul over 
yours, the great tenderness and endurance of 
affection is most deeply felt. You see the form, 
that seemed perfect while it was erect, begin to 
stoop, and only feel the change as it inspires you 
with deeper tenderness. The hair, that you 
have gloried in for its lustrous abundance, grows 
thin and white; but you wonder if it-was ever 
so beautiful before. His eyes grow dim, but 
} your own failing sight only accepts the harmony 
}of mutual decay. As age withdraws him from 

the world, your companionship becomes closer 
and more exquisitely real. His approaching 
; footsteps thrill your heart with an impulse of 
thankfulness a thousand times sweeter than the 
welcome of young love.” 
} Angela’s heart was beating fast. She pressed 
her hand upon it with unconscious force. 

«Then it never dies, this love?”’ she said, lift- 
ing her eyes, all aglow with inspiration. 

Again the old lady smiled, and her face was 
beautiful as she bent it over the girl. 

“Love never dies, my child: its counterfeit 
may; but loye, never. As time concentrates all 
the sweetness and delicacy of a blossom in the 
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more perfect fruit that springs from it, young 
love is deepened into profound affection through 
all the life, and becomes august in the infinite 
tenderness: of old age.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Drerctiy after renewing his treaty with the 
“*Six Nations,’’ Clinton sent out invitations to 
the Governors of such provinces as lay nearest 
to him, including. those of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, to meet him in New York, and hold a 
general council regarding the best means of 
defense against such hostile tribes as still con- 
tinued to ravage the borders most exposed to 
their depredations. 

Prompt acceptances had been received in reply 
to these missives, and preparations were accord- 
ingly made to receive these guests of the Colony 
with a dignity worthy of its importance. 

In order to receive these officials with imposing 
ceremony, Fausbrook’s regiment had been ordered 
down from Albany as a brilliant feature of the 
military display, and more especially that the 
young nobleman and his staff might aid the 
Governor in receiving his guests. 

As these important personages came in from 
the East and the South, each with his train of 
henchmen and servants, the soldiers turned out 
from their barracks, company by company, till the 
streets of the city and the green avenues of the 
Battery Park were brilliant with uniforms, and 
noisy with drums and fifes. Salutes were fired 
again and again; the shipping in the harbor 
blazed out with colors; and crowds gathered, 
shouting lustily as the great men passed on their 
prancing steeds, bareheaded, and bowing low to 
the huzzas that greeted them. 

This was followed by a council of the Gover- 
nors, and a grand review at the Bowling Green, 
where the statue of King George looked grandly 
down upon his soldiers. 

So much was given to the people; but the 
crowning glory of this visit was yet to come. 
Invitations had been sent out fora ball, at the 
Governor’s mansion, whiere the aristocrats who 
inhabited the stately residences about the Bowl- 
ing Green and some distance up Pearl and Han- 
over Streets—now ruthlessly torn down—might 
swell the little Colonial court into an imposing 
imitation of that held at St. James’. 

On this night, the festivities of this reeeptien 
were to culminate with unequaled brilliancy. 
The crimson sunset had hardly faded back of 
the Weehauken hills, when that red-brick man- 
sion was kindled up with a blaze of light, that 
streamed through every window from basement 
to roof; fell in paths of tremulous gold on the 








waters of the bay, and, in another direction, 
shone through the green of the park like the 
flashes of a conflagration. Before the mansion, 
sentinels walked, and black servants in livery 
gathered around the entrance, ready to attend 
the guests long before any of them arrived. 
One of the largest trees of the park was laden 
in all its branches with small colored lanterns, 
that clustered in its leaves like stars, glinting fire 
on the instruments of a fine military band 
stationed there, and flinging down shadows that 
toned the scarlet of their uniforms to crimson. 
All these preparations were made while the 
ladies of Governor Clinton’s household were in 
their rooms, under the torture of crisping-pins 
and hair-dressers. The curtains of my lady’s 
room were closely drawn against a dazzling glow 
of light that flooded her toilet like sunshine. 
She was alone with Parsons, whose thin features 
were set in a firm effort of endurance. Her 
mistress was more than usually excited. In 
ordering Fausbrook’s regiment down ~ from 
Albany, Governor Clinton had interfered seri- 
ously with her plans regarding John Roach and 
the girl whose destiny she was anxious to unite 
with his. She feared that what had perhaps 
been a passing fancy in Fausbrook might, when 
once. more thrown into the society of Angela, 
become an abiding passion difficult to contend 
against; and these tormenting thoughts ex- 
pressed themselves in little stings of sarcasm 
and contemptuous drawls, which she heaped on 
her much-enduring English maid, who, being a 
stranger and dependent in a strange land, with- 
out power of resentment or escape, was @ con- 
venient and safe object of accumulated spleen. 
The Countess, as became her rank and bound- 
less ambition, was resolved to astonish this 
Colonial court with the resplendence of her sur- 
roundings. To this end shé had opened the 
caskets of rare jewels still left in her possession 
by the young heir, and placed them in dazzling 
array under the candle-light that flooded them 
with its radiance. At first her eyes brightened 
over them; then came a pang of remembrance 
that turned their blue into glittering steel. 
‘They are his now, and may yet burn on the 
neck of this Indian-bred girl.” The thought 
stung her into fresh exasperation, which Parsons 
was made to feel with every dust of powder she 
shook over those elaborate curls, and every patch 
that was placed on the false roses of a cheek on 
which they answered for dimples, 
At length my lady was in full array, and arose 
to contemplate herself in the mirror. During 


that survey, gratified vanity overcame the venom 
of her thoughts: for the figure that presented 
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itself was superb in its magnificence. The robe 
of purple velvet, which, like some modern ladies, 
she fancied to be a festive shade of mourning, 
reflected the bloom of ripe grapes in the soft 
glow of wax-lights. The bosom, down to the 
long and pointed waist, was ablaze with a 
stomacher of diamonds that were continued in a 
band of light around the low, square corsage, 
and sparkled in the coronet that bound her hair. 

As my lady stood regarding ‘herself, with a 
smile upon her lips far more genuine than their 
color, the military band in the park struck up a 
triumphant air. ¢ 

“Ah! the guests are coming,’’ she said, with 
some excitement. ‘Put on my gloves, and bring 
my fan.” 

The band came out in full force now, and 
flooded the park with patriotic music that some- 
times almost drowned the softer yet more exhil- 
arating airs that came froma group of colored 
men mounted on a platform at one end of the 
ball-room, each with a violin held close under 
the chin, and one foot beating time to his own 
measufe, without giving much heed to that of 
his neighbor. 


When the blood is tingling in your veins, and $ 


your heart is leaping for action, a false bar 
more or less is of little consequence to a good 
dancer. In the stately minuet, some irregu- 
larity in this native band might be detected; 
but when the contra-dances came on, later in the 
- evening, the negroes threw their own jolly spirit 
into the music, and drowned all deficiency in a 
riotous glee of music, measured only by the 
swift stamp of feet and the swaying of their 
figures to and fro, as if the souls within them 
were dancing to their own music. 

When the Countess-dowager of Forsborough 
entered the ball-room, leaning on the Governor's 
arm, and followefl by a train of noble-looking 
men and stately wonien, all arrayed in the 
superb dress of a period when highly-bred gen- 
tlemen indulged in the luxury of velvet, lace, 
and rich colors, this negro band broke into a 
march that rang through the rooms like a jubi- 
lee. This was answered from the park by an 
outburst of gratulation, softened by distance into 
an agreeable harmony, in which the stately line 
of revelers broke up, and formed itself for the 
performance of a minuet in which persons the 
most aristocratic and blue-blooded in the Colony 
were to open the ball. 

My lady, in right of her rank, led the minuet. 
Conscious of the dignity, and feeling herself 
queen of the occasion, she performed her grace- 
ful duty as if she had been in fact born to do the 
honors of a throne. In the glow and brilliancy 








of her dress, she looked much younger than her 
years; and the consciousness of it left a light in 
her eyes, and a glow on her cheeks that was not 
altogether false as herself. But as she paused in 
the dance, and had an opportunity to look around 
her, this color left her face, and the soft expres- 
sion of her eyes turned to a steely glitter: for 
directly before her stood her son, with the mis- 
sionary’s daughter by his side. 

The girl was pale, and evidently trembling in 
the agonies of self-distrust: for this was her 
first appearance upon the floor, and all the 
patient teaching of her friend Miss Morton 
failed to give her confidence. My lady saw 
this, and but for deeper feeling, might have 
triumphed in it. But in the girl who stood there 
shrinking and with downcast eyes, but superb in 
that dress of antique brocade of delicate blue, 
over which vine-like sprays trailed and flowers 
glowed, she saw the likeness of another person— 
young, beautiful, and arrayed in that very dress: 
the same gossamer lace fell like a golden mist 
over the arms; that same rope of pearls, to 
which that amphosa of curious workmanship 
hung, was around her neck. 

Every detail of that dress the woman knew, 
and recognized with a thrill of dread, as if some 
sere-cloth from a grave had been held up before 
her. P 

Angela felt the woman’s glance, and turned 
her frightened eyes away. It seemed as if that 
one fierce look-had drawn the attention of the 
whole assembly upon her. She made her low 
and tremulous curtsey with burning cheeks, and 
somewhat awkwardly. . Fausbrook saw this, and 
for one instant his hand closed upon hers with a 
touch of gentle encouragement. This brought a 


smile around her mouth, leaving dimples in the 


corners of it. She forgot my lady’s terrible look, 
gave herself up to the music, and went on with 
the dance gracefully as a bird swings to and fro 
on the tree-branches. 

The Countess endured this sight till it blinded 
her with passion; but she went through the 
minuet, feeling all the time as if she were ina 
dance with some ghost that she must struggle 
with, and conquer or die. 

Okalona had learned self-distrust since her 
wild exhibition at Albany, and kept back in a 
distant part of the room, watching every move- 
ment that Angela made in the dance with proud 
admiration. Young Roach stood near her, and 
from time to time she regarded him with sus- 
picious scrutiny. The influence of my lady had 
established the young man in his position among 
the high-born crowd, and he had maintained it 
with much address, That evening he had come 
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to the Governor's mansion resolved to dare 
fortune, and learn his fate from Angela. 

When the first minuet was over, and Angela 
had mingled with the crowd, Okalona wandered 
off into another part of the house: for she had 
lost sight of Roach also, and the ball-room had 
no further interest for her. The old lady of the 
house had been very kind to the Indian girl, and 
Okalona went to her little sitting-room, thinking 
perhaps to find her there; but the room was 
empty, and would have been quite darkened 
but for the moonlight that streamed through a 
window opening upon the bay. 

Okalona was disturbed. She wanted to cry, 
but resisted the impulse with fierce Indian pride. 
Still, it was strong upon her, and, terribly 
ashamed, she crept into a dark corner of the 
room, where a sofa was concealed in the dark- 
ness. On this stiff-backed piece of furniture the 
old lady sometimes rested, with a quilt of silk 
and down thrown over her. Beneath this quilt 
Okalona crept, thinking to hide the shame of 
her tears under it: for something in the face of 
John Roach as he watched Angela in that dance 
had wounded her terribly; but, in her wild 
innocence, she could not tell why. 

Okalona did not weep aloud—she was too 
brave for that—but lay perfectly still, feeling 
the tears well up to her eyes, and fighting them 
back with all her savage strength of shame. 

As she lay there, full of stormy passion, but 
silent as her father would have been at the 
stake, someone came into the room; and, stand- 
ing in the block of moonlight that lay like marble 
on the floor, she saw Angela. 

Okalona scarcely breathed. For the world she ’ 
would not have permitted this dearest. of all ; 
friends to see her in this state of humiliating ‘ 
weakness. So, gathering her limbs together 
under the soft quilt, she lay still, and watched } 
Angela draw a chair in front of the window and 
sit down upon it. 

Suddenly the door was softly pushed open, and 
before Angela could speak, a man was bending 
over her chair. 

Angela started to her feet, with a quick 
exclamation of surprise. 

‘‘Have I frightened you—have I seemed 
rude?’ said the man, 

Angela arose to go. The voice disturbed atid 
eee disappointed her a little. 

“One moment—do not” let me frighten you 
away,”’ said Roach, hurriedly. ‘‘It is so seldom 
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that I see you alone; and to me such moments as } 
this are precious. Pray be seated. I have some- } 
thing to pape” seniian's on deme the whole | 
‘happiness of my life depends. 
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Angela dropped slowly back into her chair, 
and looked up at him breathless with surprise. 
She was at a loss for his meaning. 

‘The happiness of my whole life,” he re- 
peated. ‘Indeed you must know, for I cannot 
have concealed it: how dearly—how adoringly— 
I love you.” 

** Love me ?”’ 

Angela refused to be seated, and, flushed with 
angry pain, moved toward the door. 

“Ah! do not leave me—do not attempt to 
escape from a confession that carries my very 
soul with it. I love you—have loved you de- 
votedly—madly—since the first day that I saw 
you! To make you my wife is the one wish of 
my heart.” 

‘Make me your wife—me? Mr. Roach, let 
me pass.” 

Honest or not, the blood of all the Fausbrooks 
that ever lived burned now in the girl’s face. 
She put out her hand, and thrust him aside 
with an imperious gesture, as a queen might 
repel her serf, 

“Yes, you. Why not? I am a genéleman, 
and by no means a beggar in fortune. Why 
should love on my lips be repelled as an 
insult?” 

There was a certain amount of dignity in this 
rude self-assertion, that arrested the haughty 
words that rose to Angela’s lips. 

‘* Excuse me, if, in my surprise, I have ap- 
peared to be uncivil,’”’ she said, seating herself 
gravely. ‘‘Indeed, I know but little of the 
fashions of life here, and hed have misunder- 
stood.” 

‘*Not if the desire to idee you my wife has 
not been imperfectly expressed; for that is the 
one wish of my being,” said Roach. 

‘« Bat it is impossible.” 

‘May I ask why ?” * 

The man was pale with suppressed rage. 
Angela looked upon his white face seriously. 

‘One must love a man before she can marry 
him. I do not love you.” 

“And you never can ?—you will not try?” 

“IT surely never can,” she said, gently, but 
with firmness; ‘‘and it seems to me that love 
never comes with trying.” 

‘«Then you refuse—you disdain my offer 

«‘Disdain is hardly a word to use. Indeed, 
I ought to feel grateful: pray believe that I am; 
and, if you please, leave me alone.” 

Roach stood a full minute looking at the 
} girl, with lowering brows; then he flung him- 
self toward the door, muttering between his 
teeth : 

«This question has not ended here!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tue abrupt entrance into a private room, in 
which Angela had sought a moment of the soli- 
tude which is so sweet in our first love-dreams, 
had surprised the girl; but the audacity of his 
proposal, and the insolence of his retreat, 
deepened that surprise into indignation not 
unmixed with vague terror, When he was gone, 
she stood some moments bewildered by this 
strange rush of emotions, then sank back into 
the old lady’s chair, and, covering her face with 
both hands, burst into tears. Fausbrook spoke: 

« Angela—Angela! what is the matter? Really 
erying? Who has grieved you so?—iell me.” 

The girl drew a deep, long breath, dropped her 
hands, and tried to smile; but tears hung 
heavily on her lashes, and her lips quivered. 

Fausbrook bent more earnestly over her. 

**Will you not tell me? Surely, that fellow 
Roach has not dared—” 

‘*‘ He has dared too much: he has asked me to 
become his wife,’’ answered the girl, dashing the 
tears from her eyes in passionate distress. ‘Is 
it strange that I weep under the shame of it?” 

“And you are vexed with him for that?’ he 
said, gently removing the hands with which she 
had covered her face again. ‘‘ Would it be a 
greater offense if I were to ask the same 
question ?” 

The girl gave him a swift, timid glance, and 
made a little effort to release her hands. 

“« You—you ?” she cried, in surprise. 

“Angela, you must have expected this. I have 
told you over and over again that I love you.” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

“ Dearly, devotedly: as men love the women 
they hope to spend a life with.” 

She could not quite look into his face; but he 
saw that, where her tears had been, smiles were 
trembling like sunshine from a cloud. 

“ You are not angry with me for saying this?” 
he continued, bending his face nearer and nearer 
to hers. 

“ Angry?” 

Her eyes were full of love-light: her lips, 
unconscious of the sweet impulse, met his. 

At this inopportune moment, a voice was 
heard, close at hand, saying: 

“Ah, Arthur, I have found you at last; another 
dance is forming, and your partner waits—”’ 

Fausbrook turned as these commonplace words 
were uttered, and saw his mother holding the 
softly-opened door back with her hand. Before 
he could speak, my lady stepped into the room 
and closed the door. ; 

“If this young lady will excuse me, I would 
like a word with my son, alone,’’ she said, with 








a graceful wave of her closed fan toward a side- 
door. 

At the word, Angela passed out, with a cour- 
teous bend of the head, full of dignity, though 
her heart was beating loud and fast. 

“Arthur, why are you here with that young 
person?” said his mother, severely. ‘Have I 
disturbed a rendezvous?” 

“If you were on the threshold any length of 
time, it is unnecessary to tell you that I have 
just been entreating the young lady to become 
Countess of Forsborough,” he answered, firmly. 

For once nature was too strong for iny lady’s 
power of dissimulation: her eyes grew dark and 
threatening, her lips turned gray. 

‘You have asked this girl to marry you?” 

**T have.” 

«And she accepts ?”’ 

‘With her grandfather’s approbation, I think 
she does.” 

‘Her grandfather? Lord Fausbrook, have 
you any idea who this creature is?” 

‘“‘T have an idea, but no certainty. How does 
that affect the matter? She is good: she is 
beautiful; and I love her. What more does a 
reasonable man want?’’ 

“He wants a wife of his own station—at any 
rate, a woman honestly born.” 

Fausbrook was now almost as pale as his 
mother: she had struck the one weak point in 
his armor. 

“Ah, you begin to understand,’ she cried. 
‘«The blood of an old family forsakes your face. 
This girl, to whom you have almost committed 
yourself, is the daughter of my husband. The 
mother died at Forsborough Castle, and the 
child, with her disreputable old grandfather, was 
sent away, that I his wife might not be con- 
taminated by their presence.” 

“What proof have you of this?’’ he said, 
sternly, after a moment of breathless horror. 
‘“Incoherent charges are not evidence.” 

‘‘No; charges are not evidence; but facts are. 
Listen to me, Arthur: when that girl came into 
the ball-room this evening, she was arrayed 
sumptuously in the trappings of her mother’s 
shame. The robe she has on, the pearls about 
her neck, the antique relic hanging from them, 
I have seen more than once upon the woman 
whose fate you have so bemoaned. That wo- 
man was the mother of this very person to 
whom you have been mad enough to speak of 
marriage.” 

“If it is madness,” said the young msn, 
firmly, but still under great excitement, ‘that 
which you have told me has only the power to 
confirm it. I will do what I can to repair her 
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COME TO THE DOOR. 





wrongs. I will make her what her mother { 
should have been— Countess of Forsborough.” 

«* Arthur—Arthur—are you serious ?”’ 

** Perfectly serious. 
hour ago, my action would still have been the 
same. 
mature deliberation.” 

“And you will marry this creature—give her 
the title I bear—help her to strip me of these— 
and these—that the shame of her birth may be 
buried under them? Never, I say again—never, 
never!’’ She struck her jeweled stomacher with 
her clenched hand as she spoke. 

Fausbrook looked on her with amazement. 

This wild vehemence was so opposed to her usual 
' languid manner, that she seemed another person 
to him. While she stood there panting with 
excitement, he said, with studied gentleness: 

“You forget, mother, that I am a man, with 
all a man’s rights to choose for himself.” 

‘But you have no such rights. You have 
nothing that a mother’s foolish sacrifices have not 
given you. You never shall exercise rights that 
have been bought with the best years of her life.’’ 

He looked at her in amazement, and said: 

««T do not understand. Has this extraordinary 
exhibition of temper some meaning that I cannot 
fathom ?” 

‘¢ Persist in a determination to marry this girl, 
and I will find a way to make you comprehend { 
its full meaning. Before you shall complete this } 
infamy, I will, with my own hands, sink you into 
abject dependence—bury you deep down under 
the ruin you will bring on yourself.” 





When I offered my hand, it was after} and unwomanly threats. 


Her words staggered him.. What could she 
mean? Did she know some terrible secret, the 
revelation of which would be ruin to him? He 


Had you told me this an } answered, however, still firmly: 


‘* Mother, mother! spare me these unmeaning 
They mean rule or 
ruin: either is beyond your power, unworthy 
of you, and humiliating to me.” ; 

‘‘You are right, Arthur,’’ she said, after a 
pause, controlling herself by a violent effort. 
‘But take a little time for reflection before you 
cast the bar sinister over a grand old name by 
marrying this girl. 
now.” i 

“I could not deny a request so reasonable,” 
he said, rejoiced to end the painful scene; and 
drawing the lady’s hand to his arm, he led her 
out of the room. 

Meanwhile Okalona lay perfectly quiet in her 
dark corner, holding her breath, intently listen- 
ing. She had no idea of that sense of honor 
which made this act a matter of reproach among 
white people. Even while Roach was protesting 
his love for Angela, she made no outburst, but 
strained her limbs, clenched her hands, and 
locked her teeth, with a ferocity all the more 
intense because it was noiseless. When Lady 
Fausbrook left the room with her son, the girl 
started up from her concealment, glided through 
the door where Angela had disappeared, and 
after that commenced one of those “ still hunts” 
that would have done credit to the craftiest 
savage of her race. 

[70 BE CONCLUDED. } 





COME TO THE DOOR. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, ' 





Come to the door with a greeting, 
Come with a smile on your face, 
When ’tis a friend you are meeting 

Worthy a hearty embrace. 
Treat not unkindly or coldly 
Those whom to lose you’d deplore; 
| But still delightedly, boldly, 
Show a glad face at the door. 


Many a joy will go by you, 
Many a pleasure you'll miss, 

Simply b you neg 
Making concessions like this, 

So if you would the old friendships 
To their old footing restore, 

Give them a heartier welcome, 
Coming yourself to the door. 


ghia 





When from his wanderings dreary, 
Homeward the trav'ler returns, 
For the dear faces so cheery 
By his own fireside he yearns; 





And if they joy at his coming, 
Glad that the parting is o’er, 
They will be ready to greet him 
Ere he’s in sight of the door. 


Only to think of the greeting 
Ready at close of the day— 
Only to think of the meeting— 

Oh, how it shortens the way! 
Trials and worries perplexing 

Trouble the spirit no more, 
When we are met with caresses 

From a dear one at the door. 


Home is the symbol of heaven: 
Here in the sweetest content 

All the years unto us given 
May be delightfully spent, 

If we are honest and faithful, 
If we are true to the core, 

Letting love stand like an angel 
Always in eharge of the door. 


I will ask no more just! 


+ 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of black and} then the skirt is arranged upon an under-lining 
white checked woolen goods and black velvet. We faced on the outside. with the black velvet, as 


: 





give the back and front view of the costume. The } deep as the slits in the check, This may be seen 
underskirt is of the checked goods, the edge of} in the illustration. The tunic is of the check, 
which is cut in long cassellated squares; these} faced with a wide rever of black velvet, and 


are lined, then stitched by machine, turned, and? draped to forma point in front. The back is 
(425) 

















young girl, the hat may be preferred. 
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eaught up in irregular puffs. The corsage is 
long and tight-fitting like a coat. It has a bread 
band of black velvet down each front, to simulate 
a vest; this velvet also forms the underskirt of 





the corsage. The check is then fitted for the 
corsage, and the skirt of it slashed to correspond 
with the bottom of the dress. Velvet collar and 
cuffs ; a large loop of velvet finishes the back of 
the corsage. Five yards of velvet, and eight 
yards of double-fold checked material. A clear 
black and white block will make the most effect- } 
ive combination ; about a quarter-inch block is } 
the prettiest. This costume may be worn in 





half-mourning, or not. A black felt poke bonnet, 
trimmed with large rosettes of narrow black vel- : 





satin brocade, and garnet velvet for the under- 
skirt; but any brocaded or figured silk or cash- 
mere, with the underskirt of plain colored satin, 
surah or ottoman silk, will look quite as stylish, 
if not as: elegant as the other combination. 
Many ladies of more quiet taste also would prefer 
the undérskirt to be of the same color as that of 
the brocade. However, it is all a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. The underskirt of this costume— 
be it either of velvet or silk—has first a side- 





No. 3. 


vet ribbon, completes this costume. For a very ; plaited flounce nine inches deep all around, then 


: the front-breadth, which is of the same material, 


No. 2—Is a home-toilette, suitable for dinner } is kilt-plaited from a little below the waist all 
or evening-wear. Our model calls for navy-blue } the way down, meeting the first point of the 
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No. 4. 





The overskirt is simply hemmed on the edge with 
an inch and a half hem. The basque is perfectly 
plain, with double box-plaits to form the fullness 
of the postillion-back. Velvet collar: first a 











No. 5. 


standing one, and then a turn-down one form- 
ing revers on the bodice. Velvet cuffs. Twelve 


vandyked overskirt, a8 seen in the illustration. ; to fourteen’ yards of silk for the underskirt, and 
This kilted front falls over the plaited flounce. } six yards of double-fold material for the basque 
The overskirt is cut out in deep vandykes, and ; and overskirt, will be required. 


piped with silk to match; the points fall 
over the plaited flounce. The paniers are 
of the brocade, and the puff at the back 
matches the under-skirt. The bodice is a 
plain corsage, with a long point in front, 
from under which the paniers are ar- 
ranged. It is quite short in the back, as 
may be seen, and the puff and paniers are 
draped upon it. Tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuffs of velvet ; collar also of velvet. Very 
small bullet-shaped buttons are used. Nine 
to ten yards of brocade, six to eight yards 
of plain velvet or silk for the underskirt, 
will be required. Two dozen buttons. 
No. 3—Is. a. toilette for a young lady, 
suitable for either the house or street. 
The skirt is of myrtle-green silk, and is 
seventeen tiny knife-plaited ruffles, ten 
of which are continued all around the 
skirt. The other seven are arranged to 
fill up the right side, over which the tunic 
is draped. This overskirt and basque are 
of cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth of the 
same color and shade of the underskirt. 
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GARMENTS, ETO. 





No. 4—Is a street-costume for this month, of 
navy-blue flannel or serge, trimmed with a velvet 
collar, cuffs, and sash of satin-lined velvet rib- 
bon, which is tied in a large bow and ends in 
front. This little paletot buttons down the front, 
and is plaited at the back. 

No. 5—Is a postillion-corsage, of velvet or 
surah. The back of the corsage is laid in three 
box-plaits, which are lined with velvet if the 
corsage is of silk, and with satin if the corsage 
is of velvet. Collar and cuffs of velvet or satin, 
as the corsage may demand. Large buttons, with 
passementerie and cords, ornament the front of 
the corsage. 

No. 6.—We give the back and front of a blouse- 





No. 7. 


frook, for a little girl of four years. It is made 
of brown diagonal serge, or flannel. The front 
and back are laid in deep plaits from the neck 
to the edge of the skirt. Plush collar and cuffs. 
Large buttons. The sash is of pale-brown serge 
silk, fastened at the side with a large bow and 
buckle. This model will be equally suitable for 
a boy of three to four years, and may be worn 
in the street without other wrap. 

No. 7—Is a costume for a boy of four years. 
The skirt is of tartan plaid, cut on the bias, and 
made into a kilt. The jacket is of black velvet 
or yelveteen, the edge of which is slashed in 
squares ; these are piped with black satin, or 
bound with black silk braid. A tartan sash like 
the skirt, cut on the bias, passes over the left 





shoulder, and is tied in a large bow at the back, 
a little to the right of the middle. 

No. 8—Is a new model, for an infant of three 
years, and is suitable for either boy or girl. It 





No. 8. 


is made of flannel, cashmere, or serge, or of 
fleecy-lined piqué. There is a kilted skirt sewed 
on to an elongated waist, which is plaited the 
same back and front. The basque is sewed into 
the waist, and is lined with velvet and turned 
back, the points being held down by a small 
button. ‘The cuffs and collars are made to match. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this numter will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 


Patterns will be put together ana plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 
Princess ee tare er a a ee ee 
® with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1.00 
Dotsiated: ye coh gk SP oi Sa Ee UL Oa 9 oS Se 50 
Combination Walking NR Ta pe re 1.00 
DE... 3-65 i 0. 8) eee 6 ete 0 0 8 A 
Watteau Wir ea ate eT stiles «id- a 50 
Plain or Gored _ Re ee Se ee 
oe Abie Aide Soret T ee pS ei cre se gi 35 
7! with vests or skirts cutoff, . .....4.. 4 50 
Ove FOF a aT mG 35 
Talmasand Dolmans, ........ 35 
Waterproofs and Circnlars,. . . .....+6-. 35 
Uisters, is) dices rwite (wits wi terse teléve od hi oy 35 


We have marked in the catalogue the patterns we always 
keep in stock. 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of M ne, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 














COLLEEN-BAWN CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give here an engraving of a cloak for a 
young girl, called the ‘‘Colleen-Bawn Cloak,” 
for a girl of from six to eight years. Folded in 
with the number is a SupPLeMENT, with full-size 
patterns by which to cut it out. 

The cloak, as will be seen, consists of five 
pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Hatr oF Front, with skirt attached. 
Our paper not admitting of the whole fullness, 
we have given exactly one-quarter» of the entire 
width—that is, half of this half; this fullness is 
laid in side or box-plaits, and sewed into the 
back at the waist. ; 

No. 2.—HAtF oF THE Baoxk. 

No, 3.—HA.F oF THE CAPE. 

No. 4.—HAatF oF THE COLLAR. 

No. 5.—Tue Pooxer. 

The material used is cloth, and the trimmings 
plush or velvet. We also give, on the Supprz- 
MENT, & design for the End of a Scarf, and one 
for Painting a Plate, or In Embroidery, _ 











DESIGNS IN WILD-ROSES, Ero., Ero. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give two pages ; a blackberry-pattern, worked in the same way 
of embroidery for screens, etc., etc. The first ; as the first. The third design consists of birds, 
design is in wild-roses, with a bird. The roses, ! pine-cones, and the tender young green of the 
leaves, stems, and the bird are to be done in the } pine, and is to be worked like the two former 
natural colors, in crewels, or silks if the latter} patterns. Any of these designs is very pretty 
are preferred. The work is to be done in the} for sofa-cushions, chair-seats, ottomans, etc., if 


usual embroidery-stitch. The second design is‘ enlarged. 
(429) 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 





BY MRS. JANB WEAVER 





The materials are card-board, two squares, of is worked, and fixed round the inside of the 
seven inches square, the same of perforated card- } card-board, by gumming the raw edges flat, the 
board. Some satin for the frill, wadding and satin frill is then sewed on to this; the wadding 
silk for lining, ribbon for tying, some sachet-{ is cut to the proper size, and into it is mixed the 
powder for perfuming. The card-board squares } sachet-powder, and it is covered over with the 
are embroidered after the design given, in differ-} silk lining; then the lining is sewed neatly on 
ent colored silks. The squares are a little larger } each side of the square. The under card-board 
than a folded handkerchief. The satin for the} is covered in the same way. In joining the two 
frill is seven inches wide, and rather more than } together, only two sides to be joined to the satin 
double the length of the four sides of the square. } frill, these three sides forming a triangle; and 
This should match in tint the color of the drap-{ the satin fullness is secured from them on the 
eries in the bed-room. After the upper square { upper card-board, to admit the handkerchief. 
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DAFFODILS: SEE SUPPLEMENT. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





For a china or terra-cotta plate; or on card-} plate, a plaited lemon-color ribbon, in flat plaits, 
board, in water-colors, for a hand-screen or} should be sewed on one edge of the plaits above 
fan. The colors are a deep-yellow for the petals, } the edge of the card-board; a handle fixed, and 
and a paler transparent tint for the tube; the ; a bow of red ribbon to conceal the fixing. 
leaves a blue-green, formed by Brunswick-green For a Fan.—The ground white, and a border 
and white. The ground of the china plate should } of yellow feathers round it, or edged with white 
be a pale-red, shaded from a dark to a ai marabout feathers. The handle of ivory, a 


above the flowers, the rim'a deep tint of red, anda} narrow satin ribbon (yellow) arranged in a 
gold border. Terra-cotta will require no ground. } rosette, to hide the slipping in of the card- 
Or the design may be copied in embroidery. board to a deep slit in the handle, and then a 
The Screen —A ground of shaded red, and loop reaching from thence to the opposite end of 
where the lines represent the borders of the} the handle, where it is neatly secured, 
430 
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WALL-POCKET. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This useful little article is made of either 
plush or velvet, on to which a design of flowers 
is embroidered in silks. It is all cut in one 
piece. The front, which turns up, is cut into a 
scallop, and the sides are separate and set in. 
After the piece is embroidered, it is to be 
mounted upon a piece of card-board which has 
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been neatly lined on the back. The front piece 


of embroidery, it is useless to say, is of the 
plush, and a separate piece, unless one prefers 
to have the back lined with the plush; then, of 


course, it is just turned up. A large twisted- 


silk cord finishes the edge. 





COLORED PATTERN: GUELDER ROSES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, printed in the 
appropriate colors, we give a spray of Guelder 
Roses, which may be executed either in painting 
or embroidery, at the taste or convenience of the 
fair artist. 

In painting, the design is suitable for a panel 
of a door, to be either painted on a door of a room 
cr a cabinet, or on paper, which is afterwards to 





be pasted smoothly on. When dry, it can be sized 
over with common white size, or with half an 
ounce of isinglass steeped in very little cold water, 
then a little hot water poured over, and, when 
dissolved, strained and used while warm. Put on 
two coats of size, letting one dry before another 
is put on, and be careful that every part is well 
covered. Lastly, varnish with white hard var- 
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NEEDLE-CASE: 





OPEN AND OCLOSED. 





wee 


nish. Or the design may be framed as a picture; ; ordinary ones, the culors to be taken from the 
or be cut oval, and mounted on stiff card-board. } pattern. It may be used in this way for a hand- 


This, tined at the back with satin, and the edge} screen, or suits other purposes. 


Or, if enlarged, 


covered with plaited satin ribbon, and with } it would make a pretty ottoman-seat, chair-back, 


handle attached, can be used as a hand-screen. } fire-screen, etc., etc. 


In fact there are a dozen 


In embroidery, the stitches to be used are the } purposes to which it may be applied. 





NEEDLE-CASE;: OPEN AND CLOSED. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








The outside of this needle-case is worked in 
cross-stitch with different colored silks on very 
fine silk canvas, the kind that comes for gentle- 


men’s suspenders. The design can be easily 
taken from the illustration, or any other little 
design supplied. The inside may be of silk, 
satin, or fine flannel or cashmere, and the cases 
for the thread, scissors, and thimble are attached 
to the lining, as may be seen. A crocheted gdge 
is worked all around, with a fine crochet-needle 





and spool-silk. We also give designs for a pin- 
cushion, scissors-case, and a simple needle-case, 
with a design for the embroidery. All these little 
things furnish a work-basket beautifully, and are 
easily made. They are all done in the same 
manner. The mountings of the scissors-case, 
pincushion, and needle-case may be of either 
velvet or satin. The crocheted edge finishes all 
of the articles. This would make a very appro- 
priate gift for the coming Christmas or New Year. 
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CUSHION: APPLIQUE OF CRETONNE. 
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This design is given in miniature size, but 
demonstrates sufficiently well how these cretonne 
appliqués are carried out. The foundation may 
be either plush, velvet, satin, or cloth; the cre- 
tonne is cut out in different bits,‘dhd ‘arranged 
to form a complete design. These are either care- 
fully basted on fo the foundation,.or pasted on 
with gum-arabie; the basting is preferable, hut 
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it must be done carefully and neatly; then the 
edges and the veining of the leaves, etc., etc., are 
worked over, in buttonhole-stitch for the edges, 
and stem-stitch for the veining, using colored silks 
to match the flowers and leaves, etc., etc. The 
designs are further enriched and accentuated by 
filling in varicus fancy stitches with the different 
silks. 





END OF A SCARF TABLE-COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supriement, a very beautiful 


Or it may be done on crash, with wash-silks, 





pattern, in’ Pansies and Primroses, for the end of in natural colors of flowers and leaves, for the 


a scarf, table-cover, designed expressly for this | top of a dressing-table, or night-stand in a bed- 


magazine. This design, together with others }room. A very useful as well as beautiful cover 
given on other SuprLements, makes a beautiful { may be thus made on satin, pongée, or velvet, in 
decoration in outline for the two énds of a scarf filoselle, for the drawing-room or library. 


table-cover. = 
Vou. LXXXIV.—28. (488) 











COVER FOR A BABY’S CARRIAGE OR CRIB. 


BY WEN. JANH WHAVER. 





Materials: white cotton, Java canvas, pale- {full size for one corner. The colors may be 
pink and pale-blue zephyr. arranged-to suit the taste, making the border of 

Make the cover the required size, and then } one, the stars of the other. Fringe the énds, 
follow the design whieh we give complete and} and buttonhole-stitch the sides. 





LETTER RACK. 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 








Meee 


For making the frame, young shoots of pine- 
wood are cut the required length, dried in an 
oven, and the pieces joined together with fine 
wire. Knotted ends are fixed firmly to the ends 
of the staves, as seen in the illustration. The 
outer and inner panels are made of_stout: cand- 
board, the former on one side covered with plush, 
on the reverse side, as also the centre panel, with 
glazed paper. The design on the plush can either 
be painted or done in embroidery, 
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FIREPLACE FAN. 


‘ BY MEs. 


JAN® WEAVER, 





WY NAAT 


Two large palm-leaf fans are required for this 
arrangement. One of the fans is covered with 
old-gold satin, on which a spray of flowers, with 
& bird, or any other design, has been embroidered 
in suitable colors, A silk cord, of old-gold color, 
borders the fan, and holds the fringe of brown 
ostrich or marabout feathers in its place. To 








the surface of the other fan are fixed fringes of 
ostrich or marabout feathers, which can be bought 
ready-made: a row of peacock-tips intersecting 
the same, as seen in the illustration. The lower 
part of this fan is covered with ruches of old- 
gold satin, and the handles are ornamented with 
cords and tassels of the same color. 
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BOOT AND SHOE BOX. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








This is a most convenient: piece of bed-room 
furniture. It catt be covered im either plush, 
rep, or éloth, and the lid is decorated with em- 
broidery,, The inside is lined with furniture- 


chintz. or eretonne: The width of the box 
should be sufficient for the boots and shoes it’ is 


intended to, contain: about twenty-seven inches: 
long, and from seven to nine inches high. The 
lid of the box should be lightly padded with 
cotton laps. The box.can be placed either before 
the, dressing-table or fender; serving the double 
purpose of shoe-box and hassock. 
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EDITOR'S .TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“PETERSON” FOR 1884. Stitt Greater INDUCEMENTS THAN 
Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1884, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, 
the largest circulation of any lafy’s-book in the United States, 
or even in the world. For 1884 “Peterson” will be im- 
proved still more, however. Among other things, the 
reading malin i erase See In short, the maga- 
zine will be better than ever. 

It is now universally admitted that « Peterson ” combines 
more desirable qualities than any other lady’s book. All 
others, at best, play but a secondary part. Its steel-engray- 


ings are the finest: and a steel-engraving is the finest of all. 


engravings. Its stories are the best ‘published: no lady’s- 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, 
printed from steel, are the only ones ‘now given in the 
United States. The dress-patterns and the “Every-Day” 
department make it indispensable in a family as a matter of 
economy, No other lady’s-book gives such illustrated stories 
and other articles, Where but one magazine is taken, 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family 
that pretends to culture and refinement should take at least 
oue magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is’ the unrivaled illustrated volume, “The 
Golden Gift,” or the large engraving, “Tired Out,” which- 
ever is preferred. For another kind, the premium isa copy 
of “Peterson” for 1884. For sfill another kind, there are 
two premiums: “The Golden Gift or “Tired Out” and.a 
copy of “Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the maga- 
zine and both “The Golden Gift” and “Tired Out” are 
given—three premiums in all! No other magazine offers 
such inducements. Only our immense circulation enables 
us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 


Tue Novet rHat 1s Nor 4 Novet.—A London critic 
wittily says that Mr. Henry James confines himself in his 
novels tothe ‘atialysis® of ‘the metrtal processes of ‘the 
Young-Man-who-might-have-done-Something, the Young- 
Man-who-is-afraid-he-will-do-Sometbing, the; Girl-who -is- 





anxious-to-have-him-do-Something, his .Friend-who-don't- 
want-to-do-Anything-and-never-did, their relations, male 
and female, English Lords of assorted a German Pro- 
fessors, “a0 


) 














An Inrant’s Winter Ovtrir is a problem that often vexes 
a@ young mother. Now warm clothing is most essential for 
small children, during the first-year or two of their lives; but 
care should be taken that itis not too heavy. If a white 
muslin, nainsook, or even piqué dress is worn, the underskirt 
and flannel petticoat should be of sufficient warmth to make 
up for the lighter dress; but if the infant is large enough to 
wear a woolen frock, a lighter weight of flannels may be 
used. It is imperative for health that legs and arms should 
be covered, and the clothing made long enough to keep the 
legs warm; and even with this, stockings reaching to the 
knees should always be used. Over the thin muslin dress, 
pretty knit sacques are useful; but over a woolen one, white 
aprons of bird’s-eye, nainsook, etc., are necessary, to keep 
the frock clean. Light-blues and pinks in woolen materials 
are no more useful than white; dark-reds and blues are 
more serviceable, however; but the apron should nearly 
cover even these, These aprons can be made with yokes, 
or cut more close-fitting, like the old-fashioned ones, and, 
for ordinary use, should have little or no trimming, as the 
great object is neatness and cleanliness. Frequent changes 
of thege,are needed. The little dresses can also be made 
with yokes, but they are not so warm as the close-fitting 
ones. A loose cloak is much less warm than one with 
sleeves. The cap should be always warm enough to protect 
the little head’*from the wind; but not so heavy as to make 
the head perspire, which is a certain way of taking cold. 
All woolen caps should have some soft, thin lining. 
Heavy Winter Currarys, for parlors, libraries, dining- 
rooms, etc., etc., may. be made of ribbed serge or thick 
oatmeal-cloth., Both require to be lined, if great, warmth 
is required. The.curtains should match the carpet, or be a 
decided contrast, and be worked to correspond. It would be 
almost best to work the design ‘on &’strip of the material, 
to be afterwards ‘sewed .on to the curtaius, as it is so much 
more convenient and lighter in the hand. Large white 
lilies, shaded with gray, worked with crewels as well as 
chenille, passion-flowers and leaves with boldly-outlined 
tendrils, sprays‘of\ horse‘chestnut blossoms, are all most 
effective designs, and quickly worked; all show off well on 
ted. Very large’ ‘poppies on lightish- brown blanketing 
would not look amiss. If anything handsomer in material 
is required, there is the thick satin sheeting, which is to be 
had in all the newest colors and richest shades, and is very 
wide. 
Our Premium Encravine ror 1883—Munkacsy’s “Christ 
Before Pilate” —will be given for 1884, whenever preferred, 
in place either of “Tired Out” or “The Golden Gift.” The 
original picture is now in England on exhibition. Accord- 
ing to a recent London journal, no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty thousand persons have visited it at Manchester 
alone, within a few weeks. If you have not already a copy 
of the engraving, you should secure one immediately. 
“Fici-Tonep IN SenveMent, ero.”—The Bristol (Tenn.) 
News says: “Eyerybody knows what ‘Peterson’ is. For 
over, thirty-five years it has been a regular visitor to Amer- 
ican homes. It is one of the fixed institutions of the land. 
There is no magazine that has held its own better than 
“Peterson.” Reliable in fashion, high+toned in’ sentiment, 
and instructive in all matters pertaining to home matters.” 
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“Tus GoLpeNn Girt”’—Ovur SPLENDID Paentum,—Our prin- | Tue Poputar Ituverratep ALBum, well known to old 
cipal premium for getting up clube for 1884 will be a beauti- | club-getters, will Ue given in 1884, as formerly, for a pre- 
ful. volume: for the centre-table, similar in size aud general ; nitium, if preferred to * The Golden Gift ’ or the “ ‘Tired Wut.” 
appearance to our popular Iuicstrarep ALauM, but differing ' We make this statement for the benefit of those getting up. 
from that, and excelling it, in the fact, among other things, , clubs, sv that they may have the widest choice posible lw 
that it will coutuin nearly twice as many steel-engravings, | no way can you earn euch cosly aud beautiful premiums, 
It, will be richly bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, ‘ or have so many to select from, as by getting up a club fur 


eto, etc, We offer this choice volume because many persons ' 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and { 
would prefer something else, for once, fora premium. We ‘ 
have uever offered avy premium that, on the whole, is so : 
eostly aud elegant as the “Golden Gift.” ‘ 
We have, however, engraved, as usual, a large-size steel- ; 
plate fur @ premium, so that persous getting up clubs can 
have it, if they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is 
twenty-five by twenty inches, The picture represents a ; 
fond mother carrying her. little-one up to bed, and is enti- ‘ 
Hed “Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the } 
parlor or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the ° 
“Christ Befure Pilate,” or any oue of our other beautiful . 
aod large-size premium engravings. $ 


“ Peterson.” 
bg peal 

“Tr Is Unexosttep.”"—The Beverly (Mass.) Citizen says 
of our hist number: “ This beautifully gotten-up and ably- 
edited lady'e-tnagazine is on our table in advance of all 
others, and seeths to grow better with age. Its corps of 
contributors comprises the ablest writers: in its fashion 
department it is unexcelled.” We have hundreds of similar, 
eulugistic nutices. : : 

To Remove Sceerrivovs Harm.—There is no remedy that 
will remove superfluous hair that is mot more or less 
dangerous to use. We caunot, therefore, recommend any 
oue, with safety, to our fair subscriber. 


We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy of ; —_— 


the magazine for 1884; aud, for large clubs, an extra copy, ! 
as well as the “Golden Gift” aud “Tired Qut.” It is not. 
too s00n.te begin to get up your clubs for 1884, Send for a ; 
gpecimen to canvass with, .“ Peterson” is the cheapest and ; 
best of all the lady’s-books, 


“Nice anv Uservn'Trines.”—A lady writes: “I thonght 
I would be ecunomical, and not subscribe for any magazine 
this year; Lut I’ find I can't do without * Peterson,’ it is sv 
brim-fall of nice avd useful things.” 


Avutumn-LEavrs may be used with very pretty effoct, for 


To Be Seavrirc, 1s Nor Eyoven.—In a late number of ; lamp-shades, by placing them on card-board, Or they may 
London Truth, ip an article on “Girls I Know,” occurs the ‘ be applied to card-board cases for flower-pots, or to burde;s 
followisg paragraph: “Helen is. beautiful, You cannot ? for photographs, or other purposes. 


ame » fault in her lovely face. But, alas! Helen kuows ; —— 
how fair she is. See the conquering air with which: No Ornen Macaztve of equal merit is as low-priced as 
ahe walks, the languid complacency of her expression ’ “ Pet ” No other is as cheap to club subscribers. No 





as she drives, the careless negligence of her manner as ; other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
she speaks. These defects all spring from one common } up a club, therefore, for 1884. 


source. She says, as plainly as though she were to speak ; 





the words: ‘I am a beautiful woman. I need not, there- } F 


fore, take the trouble to be agreeable. To be beautiful is ; 
@oough.’” And later on the writer says: “Helen has 

thought amiability beneath her. What will become of her ; 
popularity when that lovely face changes?” Yes, what will? ; 
It is the greatest of mistakes to suppose that beauty is § 
evongh. féracious manners, sweetness of disposition, intel- ; 


NOTICES OF NEW. BOOKS. 

The Price She Paid. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Our readers do not need 
to be told of the merits of this author. He is known to the 
English public, however, as well as to the American: many 





ligeuce, absence of selfishness: all these go much further in ‘ of his novels, and this among them, having first appeared in 
winning love than even beauty. They last, too, while ; London, “The Price She Paid,” in several respects, is Mr. 
beanty does not. The mere beauty, moreover, is usually ; Benedict’s best work. It is a worthy successor of “suint 
self-conscious; her vanity annoys everybody; she has a; Simon's Niece.” The scene, however, is laid on this side of 
hundred secret enemies. Besides, it is not everyone that? the Atlantic, whereas the ecene of that was laid in Eurupe; 
can be beautiful, but everyone can be gracious and amiable, ; and we confess to a preference fur stories of American life, if 
oe they are well done, asin this case. The atmosphere of the 
Many or Ocr Farr Reapers have already written to us ; tale is healthful and bracing: the moral high: the denoue- 
about Lord Avalon, in whom they seem to be very much ‘ ‘ment both artistic and happy. The character of the leroitie 
interested. “Such will be glad to hear thatthe author of “A $ is particularly attractive. . Of the many novels reprinted this 

Fifth Avenue Romance” has undertaken to write@ novelet ; year, “The Price She Paid” is one of the best. 
for next year, in which he will be the hero. The story will Guy's Marriage. By Henry Greville. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
describe fashionable life in London and at English country- ¢ delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We ulways open a new 
houses, as the “Fifth Avenue Romance” described it in ; book by this author sure of a treat; and we have never yet 
New York and at Newport. It. will be,,iad one sense, a { been disappointed. The ecene of “Guy's Marriage” is lid 
sequel to the “ Fifth Avenue Romance,” and,will be called { in France, and the action of the story, as in all this write:’s 
“ Lord Avalon,” works, is quick and animated throughout. Some of tle 
beara characters, also, are exceptionally well drawn. The trans- 
“Mors Pracricat.”—The Santa Rarbara (Oal.) Indepen- f Jation js by Mary Neal Sherwood, a daughter of that brilliant 
dent says: “‘ Peterson’ is more practical than many,se-called ; genius, the late John Neal, of Portland, Me. As in the case 
‘fashion magazines,’ which accounts. for its popularity. ; of all the square duodecimo bouke of this firm, the paper, 
There: is aiways some pattern or design which can be,of ’ type, printing, and binding are everything that could be 

immediate use,” $ desired by the most fastidious. 

. wr 19 ov £ Beyond the Sunrise. Obserontions of Two Travelers. 1 rvl., 
“No Lapy Wrrnovr. Ir."—Remember that the Detroft ° 12mo. New York: John W. Lovell .—Another of 
(Mich.) Advertiser says that “the dress-patterps and fashion- | that excellent series, “ Lovell’s Library,” which has alreaily, 
plates of Peterson’s Magazine arevalone worth the subscrip- though this is bnt the fourth nomber, won for ‘iteclf the 

” and that “no lady can get along without it.” reputation of including only first-class works. 

OL. 1V.—29. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. abused by the latter, in indiscriminate and immoderate 
Now ror “Prrerson” For 1884,—It, is universally con- use—is, nevertheless, a valuable medicinal plant. Happily, 
ceded that this magazine for 1883 has. been, better than } the writer imbibed the precepts inculcated by that liberal 
ever. It has contained more reading matter, more costly $ and scientific mind, the late Prof. J. K. Mitchell, to his 
colored patterns, more engravings, etc., etc. Jt is now the } medical class nearly forty years azo: to examine all agents, 
only ine that: gives fashi J om steel, printed #04 prove their value or worthlessness, even though brought’ 
from the plate, and colored by hand: a style that is not only to our notice by “old women.” And thus I have come to 
the most beautiful, but so costly that “ Peterson” alone has } pindenns a dle oh rey of ‘some’ plants ‘from mouclf 

the enterprise for ‘it. | But: for 1884 the magazine. will be | ©*PeT#ence In their use. 
{ But as these papers are written for the use of mothers, 

better. Now is the time, therefi t clubs - 

ait ine Poses a th.and: Stn cn, tama ; and not for the profession, I can only point out such uses of 
hunteennaiimenn jority. . Says the Marshall (Texas) } this plant as may be of benefit to them and useful in the 
Herald: “The literature of to household, is. complete with- family. In cases of convulsions, when it is impossible to 


out Peterson.” The Berrien (Mich.) Journal says: “From } 
@ literary point of view, it will be hard to. find a magazine ; 
embracing so many attractive features, and artistically it 
will please all who can appreciate beauty in. engraving.” 


administer medicines by the mouth, a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered lobelia, or a branch of the plant, can be infused ina 
cup of hot water, and injected into the bowels; which, with 
the aid of the warm bath, mustard, etc., will soon break the 


Says the Dover (Del.) Delawarean:, “ Ahead of all. others.” } spasms or paroxysm, by its relaxing influence, and at the 
‘Fhe Methuen (Mass.) T ipt eays: “A guperb number; ) same time free the bowels from sources of irritation; 
the reading is first-class, and eo.are the illustrations,”. The } These injections will often also induce vomiting, especially 


West Point (Va.) Star says: “Altogether, by far, the best 
lady’s-book.” The Watertown (Maxss,) Enterprise says: “The 
best lady’s-magazine. Thecostly steel-engravings are works 
of the highest art; everything about it tends to make it - 


) if the stomach be filled with indigestible substances. In 
‘ cases resembling Y, lobelia injections with cayenne 
‘ are valuable to rouse up the dormant energies, to unload the 








‘ bowels, and thus relieve the brain. In spasmodic croup— 


what it really ie—the t. complete magazine of its kind } that form which occurs suddenly at night without premoni- 
published.” We give these at random, out of hundreds : tion—a ‘few drops of tincture of lobelia in a little warm 


ef'simailer ‘notices: New dubs 1884! water, repeated every five or ten minutes, will soon give 
piel -_ mm relief, to the delight of the dnxious mother. In small doses, 


“SupscriBe FOR PeTEerson’s MaGazing,” says the Tber- { repeated every hour or two, lobelia is happily administered 
ville (La.) Gazette, “if you want a book that will afford you ; in simple catarrhal affections of children. After a good 
the greatest pleasure and profit for the least money. Not } purge, attention to the feet, diet, sleeping-apartments, etc., 
only are the fashions the latest and best, but the reading } tincture lobelia and paregoric, equal parts, form a good 
matter aud fancy-work patterns are alone worth the price } cough-medicine, in all ordinary cases, both to children snd 
of the book itself.” 3 adults; from twenty drops to one teaspoonful, rding to 

s i } age. Equal parts of syr. ipecac, tincture lobelia, and half 

Honsrosn's Actp Puceraars to «i prepesation wf the, phqe- ) the quantity of tincture bloodroot (Sanguinaria), form a 


phates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, in such form as , 
to be readily assimilated by the system. Descriptive medicine far better and safer for mothers to use than Coxe’s 


: } Hive Syrup, so much dispensed by them, to the manifest 

phiet sent free. Rumford Pear Works, Providence, R. I. : tinguiry Of the sduhacti, Uy reason ‘of the tartarined asitimony 
Wuere To Buy Dry-Goops.—This is a question every ; which it contains. Often have I seen poor little children 
woman, at this season, when she is preparing her fall and } with appetite destroyed, digestion ruined, abd swollen, 
winter dresses for herself—or, if a mother, for her children } and diarrhoea induced, by a resort to this medicine on every 
—is. asking. The answer is to be found in our advertising- ; trifling occasion. Happily, this curse to infantile life is 
pages, where the most stylish fabrics are advertised by the ; passing away, through homeopathic and milder means; 
most reliable firms, whose prices may be depended on as } but—horresco referens—it is followed by a greater curse and 
being the very cheapest. It is one of the proofs of progress ; more widely-spread ruin among boys, in the cigarette, or in 
that we nineteenth-century people have made, that a wife > the use of tobacco in some form. We see pale, nervous 
or mother in the remotest part of the United States is } boys on every hand, with poor appetites, feeble digestion, 








enabled, through the advertising-pages of such a magazine 
as “ Peterson,” to learn where to order the best things at 
the lowest price, and, through the facilities afforded by the 
Post-office Department, to receive them in the shortest time, 
and at the least expense possible, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
(Mepican Boraxy—Or THE GARDEN, Freip, aND Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D, 

No. X.—Losetsa, Ixptas Towacco. 

Lobelia influta, dedicated to M.. De Lobel, a Flemish 
botanist, is a well-known little hirsute plant, nine to 
eighteen inches high, paniculately branched; leaves one 
to three inches long, lanceolate, crenate-dentate, rather 
acute; racemes leafy; flowers rather inconspicuous, pale- 
blue; capsule inflated, oval, or ovoid. Found in, pastures, 
neglected fields, roadsides, etc., flowering in July. 

This. much-abused agent—abused formerly by a part of 
the medical profession, who. from sheer, prejudice, would 


not use it because it was the leading Thompeonian remedy; : 


and nervous systems broken or ruined by this great habit of 
the day and generation. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


&@ Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 

No. 209.—Decarrrattons. 

1. Behead a transparent substance, and leave that which 
‘a girl fs sometimes called. , 

2. Behead a grain, and leave what is caused by the sun. 

8. Behead a hard substance, and leave a note. 

4. Behead an amusement, and Teave « part of a bird. 
> §. Béehead'a heavy wind, and leave a drink. 

"'6. Behead a threatening of rain, and leave in a high key. 

: Washtagton, N. J. i Rosa Farrrs. 
No. 210.—Drorren Consonants. ° 

7 [A Popular Saying] 

——“HAT“\A—A—-—A—Am——A 

(——OL+A-—A—E~ : } 

Dallds, Tez, * ’ Burraw, 
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No, 211.—CHarane, 
My first is often seen on Broadway. 
My second is seen in the forests of Africa. 
My whole is an humble flower. 
Prescott, Kan. 





Era Brock: © 


No. 212.—Ruomporn. 


Across.—1. One who marks. 2. A scoffer. 3, Deaths. 
4, Pertaining to @ certain cord. 5, Re-loaded. 6, Lacking } 
in merit. 7. Re-bestows. 

Down.—1. A letter, 2. A boy’ name. 3. A boy's name. ; 
4 Fossils. 5. A judge in a race. 6. Conducted. 7. One ; 
who mends boots. 8. To designate a second time. | 
9: Interests. 10. To cover. 11. A prefix. 12. A kind of , 
smoking-pipe. 13, A letter. , 

New Glasgow, N. 8. 





‘Darsy DEANE. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers TO Puszies iN THE OcToBER NUMBER, 
No. 205. 
Sicily. 


No. 206, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Bulbs.—November is soinewhat late for these, but they 
may, surrounded with silver-saud, yet be planted out of 
doors. Talips should be planted unsparingly, as they make 
agarden very gay in spring. “The bulbs should be five 
inches apart and three inches deep. Tulips are divided into 
three classes: the “ Batly Single” (which should have been 
planted in September or October) are retharkable for their 
brilliant colors; the “Double,” which follow the former in 
blooming, and the “ Late Single,” for planting in November. 

Crocuses may be planted everi in November. They should 
be planted thickly'tdgether, and in good | mold, moss,! or 
sand—the latter‘for pots—atid then placed out of doors ina 
very cool place. Later, they may be brought into the house, 
and light atid'air freely given. ‘In’ planting’ crocuses out of 
doors, they should be planted five or six inches deep in thé 
ground, 

Lilies.—Take up, divide, and ‘transplant the’ roots of all 
Iilies.’ ‘The ‘soit ii Which ‘they are planted shodld..be 
trenched up, and a liberal dressing of old shor! manure 





applied. ‘Lilies greatly’ exhaust’ the soil. 


Dahlias.—Cut the stems down to about'six inches from the 
ground ;'dig up and remove the roots to their winter place, 
which must be cool, dry,'and pestectlyccoure ‘from. frost and 
light; each root to h 
' Herbaceous planis' ‘to bave. ‘their roots: ‘divided and ‘be 
re-planted: as soon as possible... These plants ‘are almost 
uumberless. The name, “ herbaceous,” signifies all plants 
that their stems perish annually, either soon after flowering 
or at a later time, and then a fresh batch.of ‘stems’spring 
from the rooti Thepretty campanulas, “ blue-and-white- 
bells,”  Canterbury-belis,") and others: the purple and pink 


Ata mame 





' dielytra’ spectabilis, with ‘its pretty heart-shaped flowers; 


cerastium toniéntosum{ which makes such a silver edging 
for flower-beds; the dwarf sunflower; the Christmas-rose; 
the ‘lovely hepatica, with its pale-manve double blossoms; 
the cénothera, or evetiing-primrose; tall and dwarf peonies; 
phiox of different’ kinds, which will die in three years if 
their‘roots are not divided and re-planted; the spirea ; pyre- 
thrum rosea ; rudbeckia ; sedums; and that charming plant, 
Tradescentia Virginica, otherwise known as “ spiderwort.” 
There is the silvery pampas-grass to divide; foxgloves and 
enap-dragons; lychuis; tupins; golden-rod; and numbers 
of others, including violets; that blossom in the spring, and 
daffodils, “that hold the winds of. March with beauty." The 
ground for the reception’ of these divisions of the roots 
should: he well dug, _ a mixture of manure and fresh 
soil applied. ’ 

Roses may be planted this month, during dry weather, or 
at any time before March. Take up tea-roses that are in an 
exposed situation, and lay them in by the heels of the roots 
ina shed ont of reach of frost. |The ground for planting 
roses .must be deeply trenched, and be well manured. On 
loamy land, broken up from grass-land, roses do better than 
on ordinary garden-muld. 

Plant Evergreens, and heavily mulch the roots to prevent 
frost, The garden must now be freed from decayed vegetable 
matter, which should be placed in a heap, with also the 
fallen leaves, ‘and be slightly covered with’ earth, to insure 
decay and future manure for the ground, and the whole of 
the flower-beds be dug, manured, and put into good order. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Aa Boery. Receipt in this Cook-Book kas been testéd by « 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP. AND. FISH. 

Shin-of -Beef Sowp.—Break a shin of beef into three or 
four pieces; first put a little butter in the pot, and then the 
shin; let it fry a minute or so, and then pour on it four 
gallons of cold, water, ,Let it boil slowly for five hours, 
When the.soup is done, let it be boiled to one and a half 
gallons. Let the shiy boil for two hours, adding only one 
teaspoonful of salt, .Then add four good-size turnips cut up, 
two carrots grated, four potatues previously boiled; cut up 
very fine one-half of, a cabbage; as the svup boils remove 
the scum, Season with a little cayenne, When the soup is 
done, strain off the meat and vegetables, and serve, 

F ish-Croquettes.—The, remains of any,cold fish. Remove 
all skin,and bones most carefully, then mash the fish free 
from all lumps; add a piece of butter, pepper, salt, aud 
mace-and if you have any cold crab or lobster-sauce, eo 
much the better. Form the fish into portions the size ‘and 
shape of an egg; if too soft, a little breadcrumb may be 
added, Dip each portion into an egg well beaten up, and 
then into fine breadcrumb. Fry a golden-brown in boiling 
lard, ‘drain, and serye on a napkin garnished with fried 
parsley. 

MEATS. 

Mincemeat' with | Tomatoes:-Take cold. roast or boiled meat 
and-chop it fine, with about an equal quantity of tomatoes; 
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season with an even teaspoonful of pepper, a heaping ons 
spoonful of salt; spread a layer of breadcrumb in a pud- : 
ding-dish, put in the mincemeat and tomatoes, spread a thick ° 
layer of breadcrumb on the top witha little butter, aud > 
pour over a teacupful of water. Rehethnnnhemyeshyen 5 
will have a delicious dish. .Cold gravy, mixed with warm 
water, or a cup of stock, is nicer for moistening than water, 
Butter enough should be used to make the top brown, like 
scalloped oysters. 3 

Oyster-Patties Put the oysters ina saucepan, with enough } 
of the liquor to cover them; let them come te a boil; skim : 
well; add two tablespoonfuls. of butter for one. quart. of } 
oysters; season with pepper and a little salt; two or three : 
spoonfuls of cream will add to the richness; have ready 
small tins lined with puff-paste; put three or four oysters in ‘ 
each, according to the size of the putty; cover with paste, } 
and bake in 4 quick oven twenty minutes; when done, wash ¢ 
over the top with a beaten egg, and set in the oven two { 
minutes to glaze. 3 

A Pie of Cold Roast Meat and Apples.—Ont some apples ; 
into quarters, and take out the core—preserving the pips : 
and sticking them into the pulp; cut thick slices. of old fat } 
bacon, and any sort of cold roasted meat; season with } 
pounded ginger, pepper and salt. , Put into the dish a layer 
of each, and pour over the top'a large cupful of ale. Cover 
the dish with a paste, and bake until nicely browned. 

A Nice Pie of Cold Veal, or Chicken, and Ham.—Lay the 
crust in a shallow pie-dish, and fill it with the meat, prepared 
as follows: shred cold veal or fowl, and half the quantity of 
ham, mostly lean; put to it @ little cream; season with ; 
pepper, a little nutmeg, and a bit of garlic; cover with crust, 
au turn it out of the dish when baked, 

VEGETABLES. 


Oold-Slaugh,—Cut a head of hard white cabbage into very 
fiue shavings; it is seldom shaved fine enough. For a quart 
of the cabbage, take the yolks of three eggs; beat them 
well; stir into a tumbler and a half of vinegar two spoon- 
{ ils of loaf-sugar, a tablespoonful of olive-vil, one of thick 
sweet cream, or a piece of butter as large as a walnut, a 
heaped teaspoonful of d, salt aud pepper to taste; 
mix with the egg, and rut this sauce into a stewpan; when 
hot, add the cabbage; stew until thoroughly hot, which 
will only require four or fiye minutes. Toss it up from the § 
bottom with a silver or wooden fork; 'take it’ hp aud set } 
where it will become perfectly cold—on. ice is best. The } 
quautity of vinegar would depend upov its strength, 

DESSERTS. 

An Excellent ‘Pudding of Pieces of Stale Bread, ete.—Sonk 
two pounds of pieces of dry stale bread, or pieves of stale } 
toast, all night, in plenty of water, with a plate liid on the 
top of them, just to keep the bread under the water. Next ; 
morning pour off and squeeze ont all the superfluous water ; : 
then well mash the pieces of bread, and mix with it halfa 
pouud of floar, a quarter of a pound of currauts which have 
been cleaned, four ounces of suet chopped fine, half a pound 
of sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of fresh-ground cinnamon; 
then grease the inside of a baking-dish with'a bit’ of suet, 
put the pudding into it, and bake ‘it for two hours. Or it 
may be tied inv a clean flotred cloth, set in bofling water, 
with a plate at the bottom, and boiled for the same time. 

Amber Pudding —Melt half a pound of butter in @ sance- 
pan; add to it six ounces of loaf-sugar, finely powdered ; 
mix well; then add the yolks of six eggs, well beaten, and 
as much chopped and pounded candied drange-peel as will 
give color and flavor to the mixture, Line a pie-dish with 
paste, and when filled with the above, put on a cover of 
aud bake in a slow oven. It can be eaten hot or cold. 


CAKES. 








~~ 


Bpice-Cakes—Pat a quarter of s pound of butter into a 
pound of flour; mix in-half @ pound of raw sugar, s small 





teaspoonful of allspice, and half 9 teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon. Beat up half an ounce of German yeast in a 
tablespoonful of culd water; mix it with two eggs well 
beaten. Let this stand in 9 warm place, to rise a little, for 
half an hour; then flour your board, roll out the paste half 
an inch thick, and cut into strips. Bake the cakes on a 
round tin, in a quick oven, for ten’ minutes, and when 
taken out, sprinkle sugar over them. 

Plain Rice-Cake-—Work a quarter of a pound of butter 
till it is like cream; stir in a quarter of a pound of sifted 
sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, or any spice or flavoring 
preferred; add the yolk of one and the whole of another 
egg, well beaten. Mix together with three ounces of ground 
Tice, four, ounces of flour, and two small teaspoonfuls of 
bakiug-powder. Put a band of buttered paper round a tin, 
put in the cake as quickly as possible after it is mixed, and 
bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

Wheat-and-Indian Bread.—Scald two quarts of Indian- 
meal with boiling water. When sufficiently cooled, add a 
teaspoonful of salt, half a pint of good yeast, and half a 
teacupful of mol Knead into it sufficient wheat-flour 
to form a dough; set it to rise; make it into loaves; let it 
rise the second time, and bake in a moderate oven. 














FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Eventne- Dress, or THtn Wits Striped ORIENTAL 
Srurr, made dancing length. The skirt has one narrow 
ruffle around the bottom, with a wider flounce above; the 
upper part falls in three loose puffs, and the drapery at the 
back is quite bouffant, but is arranged in simple folds, A 
wreath of roses pagses from the bottom of the corsage down 
to the left side. The corsage is madeof poppy-colored satin, 
is low on the bust, has short sleeves, and is made pointed 
back and front. 

Fie, 1.—Wepvine-Dress, oF WHITE SaTIN AND WHITE 
Brocapr. The underskirt is of white satin, and has a full 
quilled trimming of the same around the bottom ; the front 
is of brocaded satin and velvet; the train is long, slightly 
lvoped at the back under the paniers, and plain. The Princess 
corsage and paniers are of the satin, the latter trimmed with 
lace and garlands of orange-blossoms, and looped with broad 
white satin ribbon. The plastron op the front of the corsage 
is of white crépe-lisse edged with lace; orange-blossums at 
the throat and on the head; long, tulle veil. 

¥ig. 11 —Hovse-Dress, oy Emernatp-Green VELVET, AND 
Ligut-Green Nun’s-Verine. The velvet skirt is cut in 
tabs, which open over a knife-plaiting of the nun’s-veiling. 
The overdress of the nun’s-veiling is made perfectly plain; 
falls very low both back and front, and is very boufiaut 
below. the waist. The corsage is pointed, and quite plain, 
with a yest, collar, and cuffs of the velvet. 

Fig. 1v.—Visitine-Dress, oy Emeralp-Green VELVET. 
The bottom of the skirt has a gathered ruffle of the velvet; 
the front falls in two loose puffs, separated by a passemen- 
terie trimming of green cord.. The waist and overdress are 
in one, Princess style, bouffant at the back, and trimmed 
with cords and passementerie. Bonnet of green velvet, 
trimmed with ostrich-tips and aigrette; and muff of the 
velvet, trimmed with passementerie. 

Fig. ¥.—Wa xine-Daress, oF Evectric-Bive Crora. The 
bottom is finished with a narrow plaiting of the cloth. The 
upper part of the dress is laid in Jengthwise plaits at the 
sides, is slightly draped at the back, and has a trimming on 
the left side of blue braiding, the color of the dress. The 
long tight jacket has a border around the bottum,a plas 
tron which. forms a collar at the back, end cuffs of sealskiu- 
fur. Hat of electric-blue felt, trimmed with feathers of 
the same color. 

Fic. vi.—Avroms Mantis, of Fancy Tween, trimmed 
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with horn buttons, and satin ribbon to match, The shape 
is @ sleeveless paletot, with cape. The back of the basque is 
box-plaited, and the cape is draped above the tournure. 

Fic. vit.—Bfer-Cotonev Fett Bonnet, with satin strings 
of the same color. The lining is of terra-cotta evlored 
plush, and the feathers and aigrette are of the same color. 

Fig. viit,—Back or House-Jack rt, which is made of dark 
golden-brown camel’s-hair, and trimmed with cream-colored 
guipure, 

Fig. 1x.—WaLkrne-Jacket, or Irnon-Gray Criorn, It is 
close-fitting, slopes away from the front in large scallops, 
The scallops decrease in e'ze towards the Lack ; the pockets, 
front, aud velvet cuffs are also scalloped. Small standing 
velvet collar, Gray felt hat and feathers. 

Fig. x.—Front or Hovss-Jackert, trimmed with guipure, 
and having a standing collar of the guipure, 

Fig. x1.—Hat, or Cuestnut-Coiorep Fext, lined and 
trimmed with velvet or plush of the same color, and with 
pompons of a rather lighter shade. 

Fig. xu.—Receprion-Hat, or Buack Vetver, trimmed 
with crushed-strawberry colored feathers and aigrette. 

Fig. xu1.—SHor, trimmed with a bow of two shades of 


satin ribbons the ribbon should be of @ color to match the ¢ 


dress with which it is worn, 

Fig. X1V.— WALKING-SHOE, with strap across to show the 
stocking, which should correspond in color with that of the 
dress; these straps button at the sides. 

Fig. xV.—WaxLKING-Dress, oF PLaip WooLEN. The skirt 
is laid in lengthwise plaits, and the tunic is short, rather 
full, and made bias; it is draped at the back. The jacket is 
of dark cloth, braided in the Hungarian style, with mohair 
braid. Gray felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fic, xVL— Wa kinc-Dress, oF WooLen Piarp. The skirt 
is plaited, the tunic deeper than that of the other figure, but 
also bias, and is more puffed at the back. Cloth jacket, cut 
in pointed tabs, and bound with mohair braid. Straw hat, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. xvit.—WALKING-DRess, OF NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, 


trimmed with itself. Velvet ribbons are again very popular 
as a trimming, three or four rows ‘of the ribbon being put 
on plain around a draped overskirt, and trimming cuffs, etc. 
Embroidering with braid; and more simple braiding, is also 
very popular. The latter ‘style is extremely pretty fur a 
well-fitting bodice or jacket. Tailor-made dresses are very 
much liked for out-of-door wear; they are serviceable and 
comfortable, but are rather heavy for the house, and do not 
look as suitable as a lighter style of costume. 

Kilt-plaits in front aud at the sides, with a slight drapery 
at the back, are very much worn in these tailor-made 
dresses; others have a plain skirt tucked, with a pointed 
everskiit; others again have both skirts trimmed with 
broad military braid. 

Silks, and other materials lighter than cloth, are less 
severe in style, andare more draped and trimmed. One of 
the newest styles for flounces is to gather them slightly, 
and to cut the edges in points or scallops. Then there are 
the rows of ribbon, or of the velvet ribbon of which we 
have before spoken ; or, for evening-dresses, rows of gold or 
silver braid, 

Sleeves are always put in quite high on the shoulder, and 
geuerally with some fullness—in some cases, with a good 
deal of fullutss. 

Vests and plastrons,'made of velvet, silk, satin, etc., are 
¢ much worn; and, for evening-dresses, the plastrons are 
} often of tulle or érépe-tisse. 

Tournures of crinoline, or steels at the back, are universally 
worn—as yet of moderate dimensions in this country, but 
abroa they have already attained rather formidable pro- 
portions. But we are glad to say that the old-fashioned 
hoop has not yet put in an appearance. Still, to be fashion- 
ably dressed, the bouffant effect at the back is indispensable, 
The tailor-made jackets are cut with a spring sufficiently 
great to fit easily over this fullness. But in the manner of 
making dresses, or of the materials of which they ure made, 
the greatest latitude is given. Anyone cau follow her own 

, especial fancy, remembering only the few important items 








Trimmep with Nonparrit Woven Brocuf. The skirt, } we have stated, viz: the high shoulder and rather full 
tunic, and close-fitting corsage are forest-green Nonpareil } sleeve, greater fullness at the back, and the close clinging 
velveteen; the bottom of the round skirt is trimmed with a ; front, 

band, about three-eighths of « yard deep,’ of forest-green | Wrappings are worn of every style: the jaunty jacket 
Nonpareil woven broché; the overskirt, reaches to the ; rather shorter, a8 a rule, tlian those of a year or two ago; 
broché trimming iu frout, is draped high up at the sides, the loug close-fitting paletot, or sacqne, reaching nearly to 
and falls,in loose drapery at the back. This overskirt is j the feet, with its cuff and shoulder-cape of velvet, Astrakan- 


made full, and lined with soft erinoline, so as to give the 
bonffant effect now becoming so fashionable. The close- 
fitting bodice is made with a good deal of spring at the 
back, to set nicely over the large tournure, and the bottom, 
with the sleeves, is trimmed with a narrow band of the 
Nonpareil:woven broché, Forest-green felt hat, ornamented 
with a baud of green velvet, fastened with a gilt buckle, 
aud with a tuft. of. ot trich-feathers. 


} cloth, or fur; the mantle, or visite, warmly lined, cut so as 
, to fall over the ‘arms’ like a sleeve (though no sleeve is 

inserted), shorter at the back than in front, and loose 
; enough to sit easily over the tournnre; and the long loose 
j cloak, made ‘of sitk, velvet, or cloth, and also with dolman- 
} shaped sleeves. ‘All these wraps are triimmed—as suits the 
} fancy or purse of tlie wearer—with fur, lace, velvet, bro+ 
{ eade, or rich passementerie. Small fur capes are very fash- 


Fig. Xxvit.—Watktn@-Daress, oF CuestNut-OCotorep Ciora . ionable over tight-fitting wraps. 

ov Lichr Quatity, Trimmep with Seat-Brown VEtver. ‘ Bonneté are mote getit-ralty of the smaller shapes, and are 
The skirt has @ side-plaited ruffle around the bottom, and ‘ usually considered more becéniing, though larger ones are 
perpendicular plaits down the left side; the right side is ’ worn, if fancied. Hats are usually of a medium size, except 
plain. all around; the bottom and sides of this plain skirt ‘ the toques or turbans, which are so becoming to youthful 
are trimmed with bands of seal-brown velvet; the cloth is ; faces. 

draped in paniers, which meet at the waist in front, and; |The hair, it is prophesied, will be worn higher on the 
under a drapery of the cloth at the back; the’ pointed } heal than ha’ been the fashion hitherto. ‘This is stylish, 
bodice is edged with the velvet, and it has a narrow pointed { but) not usually so becoming ‘as when worn lower on the 
plastron in frout, ornamented with buttons covered with ; neck; this last style, however, is not so well adapted to 








the velvet; the cuffs and collar are also of the velvet. 
Bonnet of chestnut-colored felt, faced and trimmed with 
seal-brown yvelyet; brown ostrich-tips. ‘ 

Genenat Remarkx.—It is quite as impossible to describe 
the numerous materials for dresses as it is to speak of all the 
variety of styles of making them up. Wovlen goods of all 
the dark colors will be very much worn: sometimes.com- 
bined with mlk,>satin, velvet, or velveteen)of the same 
color, but of a different shade, and often made and entirely 


people with short necks. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
* Rue pes Perrrs Cnamps, 
The bonnets this fall'aro unusually pretty as well as 
stylish. Velvet is the favorite, the frames covered with that 
or sume other rich niaterial. The shape is small and a slight 
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modification of the capote, the crown being formed of folds 
of the material, Plain velvet is the favorite ; but brocaded 
velvets, and those embroidered iu jet.er:pearl beads in smal! 
ret figures, are also, seen. . The trimmings are clusters of 
ostrich-tips matching the bonnet in hue. ‘Strong contrasts 
are avoided, though red velyet bonnets, trimmed with black 
lace and jet, are ornamented with black feathers, If a bro- 
caded velvet is used, the strings. and plumes match the 
colors of the design, which is always in set small figures. 
Bonnets of white dotted. net, trimmed with dark-garnet 
velvet and with clusters of gold-yellow flowers, are fashion- 
able for evening-wear. In the way of hats, the mode 
inclines to the large and the exaggerated, though the sizes 
are less and the styles not so obtrusive as they were a few 
seusons ago. The newest shape is the capeline, which is a 
modification of the Gainsborough, the crown being less 
igh and the brim not so wide. It is turned up at the right 
side, and is profusely trimmed with ostrich-feathers, one 
very long one sweeping around the brim and falling on the 
wearer's shoulder, while a cluster of ostrich-tips is set at 
the other side of the crown. These hats are made of dark 
velvet: black, dark-blue, and dark-green being the favorite 
hues. Colored felt hats are also a good deal worn; they 
are made with high-set crowns and brims ef a moderate 
width, These are trimmed in all sorts of wild, exaggerated 
ways, with wings, and stiff quill feathers, and birds’ heads, 
all combined. Sometimes even the head of a white kitten 
is seen on a terra-cotta or gray felt. Bands of velvet and 
satin, on the same gamut of hues as the felt itself, encircle 
the crown. 

The favorite shade for walking-suits and bonnets this 
autumn isa lovely blue-gray—very soft and delicate and 
refined-looking ; it has, however, the great demerit of being 
very perishable. Corded silks, and corded materials of all 
kinds, such as ottoman silks, uncut velvet, and soft-finished 
siciliennes, are largely in vogue this season. Stamped velvet 
will be extensively used for trimming in combination with 
ottoman silks and with plain velvet. The newest pattern 
shows large pansies massed together in rich dark shades of 
purple, or ruby, or garnet, the colors being set off by the yel- 
low floss-silk centres of the flowers. This is an extremely rich 
and effective material, and combines well with plain stuffs, 
Black ottoman silks are made up by Worth for street~diresses, 
and are trimmed with bands of dark-red, relieved with nar- 
row yellow stripes, these bands being also of ottoman silk: 
The effect is very good. 

Another one of Worth’s newer combinations is a delicate 
beige-shade in ottoman silk, trimmed with a very dark-red 
plain velvet. Neutra] tints will be largely in favor for the 
coming season, both in woolen dress-goods and in silks. 
They will combine well with the dull-colored plaids that 
have recently been introduced. Worth is also using thick 
figured silks in small arabesque designs combined with 
plain velvet. These brocades are usually shown in olive or 
brown hues of various shades. For evening~iress, the 
train and corsage of plain velvet is combined with a skirt- 
front in velvet-figured silk, blended with satin embroidered 
with pearls. Worth has just finished a superb toilette, with 
the corsage and train in shrimp-colored velvet, the latter 
finished with a gold cord. The front of the skirt is in 
white silk, figured with large roses in shaded velvet. This 
has a washerwoman’s overskirt, plaited to the waist in 
large flat folds. Below this overskirt a transverse band of 
pale-blue satin, worked with pearls, crogses the skirt-front. 
Narrow bias bands of satin are used for trimming cashmere 
suits, and must match the material precisely in hue. A 
black cashmere trimmed profusely with these bands forms a 
very stylish and dressy walking-costume. Scarf-draperies 
have to a great extent replaced the overskirt. Either they 
cross in front (which is a trying style'to pn stont figure) over 
the kilt-plaited underskirt, or one scarf, starting at the 
edge of the short basque ut one side, crosses about half-way 
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down the other side of the skirt, and is held in place bya 
large ‘buckle. A pretty combination for such a dress is to 
have the skirt of striped silk, with ciffs to match, and the 
corsage, scarf, dnd wide flounce showing under the kilt 

plaited skirt, all of a plain silk or of cashmere. 
Stockings are now shown embroidered on the instep with 
large ‘dots in colored silks: red upon brown or black, pale- 
blue on dark-brown, violet on pale-gray, ett. White thread 
open-worked stockings are embroidered with dark-red or 
blue fl0ss-silk, the work following the ititerstices of the 
open-work. ‘Very small patterns in open-worked silk 
stockings are popular for evening-wear. Stockings in fine 
black ‘silk have bands of black-lace insertion crossing the 
instep and encircling the ankle. Boots of black morocco, 
foxed with patent-leather aud laced in front, are worn in 
the street. For house-shoes, no novelties thus far have 
been shown. 
, Lucy H. Hoorgr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—LittLe Grirv’s Dress; or Dark-Brive FLANNet. 
The coat is of gray checked tweed, made with plaits at the 
back, to give it fullness; the large cape—which is slit up 
the back, and lined with Dive silk—has a pointed hood, 
which is trimmed with tassels, and is lined with dark-Liue 
silk ; cuffs and pocket-trimming of dark-blue silk; gray felt 
hat, trimmed with dark-biue ribbon and steel buckle. 

Fie. 1.— Boy’s Costumg,; or Manroon-Conorep Ciorn. 
The coat is double-breasted, and fastened across the front 
with brandebourgs of the color of the cloth ; a morocco belt, 
witb gilt buckle, is worn quite low on the hips: long 
leggings, of cloth like that of the coat; cap of the color of 
the coat, trimmed with Astrakan-fur. 

Fig. 11.—Girv’s Coat, or Cuestnut-Co1orep Croru. It is 
made double-b i, fastened with large wooden buttons, 
and has a cape of the same cloth ; the large collar, pockets, 
and cufis are of mink-fur. 

Fie. tv.—Gir1’s Bevi-Suarep Bonnet, of gray felt, lined 
with black velvet, and trimmed with gray ostrich-feathers 
and loops of gray satin ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Smauu Cuitp’s Bonnet, of white felt, with very 
full cap-trimming, and ornamented with white feathers and 
a cockade of white satin ribbon. 








OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and aged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our wnsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the novsx, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, end Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
onr Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large nember 
who have been served since it has been established, in the savmg 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents: Ofreulars are 
free to eny one writing for them, containing fell particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Address all communications for owr Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Pradent 


Alvays keeps a bottle of Avau'/Cuzany Pabrihh id ithe 
house, apd by so. doing. saNes many an and 
sleeplesshouré Wheit the baby te breathing hoarsely at 
night, aridithe mother's quick, ear recogmines . 

a is i‘ 


\ croup, 4) 


“ 


In the sound, she administers, ‘Aygr’s Carney ‘Paerons, 
which ‘relieves the obstructed brea ig, and soothes, the 
child to healthful. slumber. . Thesthou tles&, mother, who 
does not keep AveR's CHERRY. Pucromat in the house, sits 
up all night trying yaridus doubtful remedies on tlie poor 
baby, and may well be thankful if it isalive in the morning. 

“I find-nothing.else so efficacious.as AvER’s CHERRY 
Pecrona in the treatment of colds atid eoughs, and 
haye used it in cases of croup,,asthma, and incipient 
consumption; with great: success,” Day J. Wiis0n, 
Centerville, Towa. 

“My children have takem Aven’ Oneruy Prororay for 
coughs and croup, and have found it give imomediate 
relief, followed by cure.”—Mne. T, Greac, Lowell, Mass. 

“ Medical soience has produced no other anodyné éxpec- 
torant so goodas Ayer’s Carrey Pecrokar. It is invalu- 
able for diseases of the throat and lutigs.”—Proressur F. 
SWEETZER (Maine Medical School), Bremswick, Me. 


When the prudent mother’s child are attackied by 


WHOOPINC- coucH, 


She gives them Arer's Cusrry Pecrorat, whith relieves 
the severity of the disease, and shortens its duration. The 
thoughtless mother, who does not have at hand \Ayer’s 
Currey Pectoral when her children are attacked and are 
almost coughing up their little spines, lamentingly wonders 
why they always have so much Worse attacks than fall to 
the lot of other people's children. } 


“Ayen’s Cuerry Pxcrorat affords more rélief in tases 
of whooping-cough ‘than any other medicine.’ @ eu 








’ Argtuur Y. Cox, St. Louis, Mo. 


“There is no other remedy which I consider so stre in 
its effects as Arer’s Cuerry Pxcroray.”—Dr. ¥. E. Parr, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

At all. seasons, but especially in the winter and spring, 
children are liable to 


COUCHS AND COLDS. 


The prudent mother at once gives to her children AvER’s 
Carrer Pecrorat, which speedily relieves and quickly 
cures; while the children of the thoughtless mother, who 
keeps none of Ayzr’s Cutrty Pectorat at hand, continue 
to suffer from colds and‘coughé, until their ailments became 
chronic, and perhaps incurable. ‘ 2 

o*In cases of ,eoldg.aud coughs we, fakeAxrg’s 
Garezr Pectoraand Py.ts,and the inconvenience passes 
off like magic.”—Murs. Wa. C, Re, Frechold, N.Jo 

“The best remedy that can be had for Goughé and 
colds is Aver, Curner, Peoronst,”—E. M, SsRaxnr, 
Lowell, Mass. 

* 1 ase no other medicine than i tisellbeababah Shadforth 
for coughs and colds in my own family, and I unhesita- 
tingly recommend {t to my customers and friend” —G. wy. 
Pevtow (Merchant), Keatchie, La. 

“Aven's Currny Pectoral is the best remedy I have 
ever found for coughs and colds; in fact, it never fails.” 
J. Deroy, Londonderry, Ohio. 





nat pi the prudentgmother'’s husband brings:home fnat 


MS rtintto | 
GaMton HIS LUNGS, 


She gives him Avia's Ckkwar Pucroust, ahd he is cured; 
but the thoughtless ggothter, who has no Cuerry PecTomaL 
to gWehorhusbadid undér like circumstances, secé"him % 
hurfje@ by! pneumonia that He hasn't time to make ‘hia 
will, 

*I contracted a severe cold, whick rapidly developed 
pneumonia, and present:d obstinate and dangerous 
symptoms, My physician ordered Ayrn’s CHERRY PECTORAL. 
The result was a rapid and permanent cure.”—H. E, Simp- 
son (formerly of Fitchburgh, Ky.), Rogers, Trxas. 

“I was troubled with an exceedingly severe cough, 
which became so fixed upon me that, although I used a 
number. of different remedies, I was unable to rid myself 
of it... L ,was,-going into. consumption, I purchased a 
bottle of Avgn’s Curpry Pecrorat, and, before I had used 
one-fourth of it, was entirely cured.”"—W. H, Tuornton 
(Editor Lawrence Journal), Lawrence, Kans. 

“We have been slling your Carrry Prcrora for thir- 
teen years, and find it is unsurpassed as a remedy for 
coughs of a chronic nature, or for any sudden cold or 
pneumonia.”’—E. East, Coulterville, Ill. 

“I took a severe cold, which lasted me through the 
fall and winter. After using several preparations without 
effect, I finally tried Aver’s Currry Pecrorat, and before 
using one bottle was completely cured, I have entire con- 
fidence in it, and take pleasure in recommending it to our 
friends and customers, many of ‘whom have used it with 
the best results."—H. W. Crirrenpen (Druggist), Burton, 
Ohio. 

“When the prudent mother, from some unavoidable expo- 
sure, herself experiences an attack of 


LARYNCITIS or BRONCHITIS 


She finds prompt relief and cure in her ever-ready bottle 
of Ayen’s Cuerry Pecrorat; but the thoughtless mother, 
whonevér has Cuztiy Pectrotac*handy, whon she suffers 
fom, liké maladies glows Wome and worse, and in due 
course of time her children get a stepmother: more pru- 
dent than she was, it is to be hoped. 

“T had severe laryngitis, which resulted in chronic 
hoarseness. » By the of Aver’s Cuegny Prcrorat,I 
have entirely my health.”—C. B. Pur.ips, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

oA severe bronchial trouble, pronounced by a skillful 
physician to be very erous, and liable to terminate in 
pnéumpnhiay @Mieted she; After one bottle of ArEn’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL found relief. It has extended my life 
tob Yeurs.f east. —Joud J. Untitan,| Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

“I have been troubled) with/ bronchitis since my 
youth, .I ody ge AG wholly t to Ayven’s Currey Pxcrona..” 

alin, Monticelle, Ky: 





—Da. WK. 


“ My wife way troubled With violent coughing, hard and 
dry, for thirty years, and got sd low I thought it would kill 
her, She took Aver’s Okenry Pxrttorat, and now is 
entirely cured.”—G. M. Capa, French Camp, Miss. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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A Few HINTS 


FOR THE USE OF 


AYER’S PILLS. 


Dose —To sore the bowels pepo Pema 1 
4to 6 Jills,  Expervence will ome ~% 
case, 


For Constipation or Costiveness, no remedy is so 
effective ag Ayer's Pitta, They insure. regular duily 
uctiin, and restore the bowels to a healthy condition. 

For Indig»stion or Dyspepsia, Arznr’s P1118 are 
invaluable, and a sure cure, er 

Heart-burn, Loss of ere Foul Stomach, 
Flatulency, Dizziness, N . 
Nausea, are all pee and cured by Arun's Pinus. 

In Liver Sane nt, Bihous Disorders, and 
Jaundice, Ayer’s Pitta should be given in doses large 
enough to excite the liver and bowels, and remove consti- 
pation. Asa cleansing medicine in the spring, these Pius 
are unequaled. 

‘Worms, caused by a morbid condition of the bowels. 
are tees by these Prius, 








ti . Skin Di and Piles, the result of 
inti or constipation, are cured by the use of Arer’s | . 
ILLS. 
For Colds, take Ayer's Prius to open the pores, remove 


inflamuntory secretions, and allay the fe fever, 


For Diarrhea and Dysentery, caused by sudden 
oo as food, etc., etc., AER's P11a8 are the true 
remedy. 


Kheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, and Sciatica 
ent or colds, and dis- 


often result from digestive de 
appear ou removing the cause by the use of Arer’s Prita: 


Tumors, Dropsy, Kidney Com; enone ot aby 
dingrders ovused by Vouitity or aang lars 
Aver’s Prius, 


Suppression and Painfal Menstruatien have a 
safe aud ready remedy in 


AYER’S PILLS 


Full directions, in various languages, accompany each 
package. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggista, 


If you are growing Gray or Bald: 

If your Hair is thin, Brashy, Dry, | 
Harsh, or Weak: — 

If you are troubled with Dandroff, 
Itching, or any Humor or Disease 
of the sn * 


Ayer’s Hal Vigor 


It heals nearly every peculiar to th» scalp, checks 


p> seer tery Of ihe eeiie iene My ttre 


jest t 
PREPARED aY 


Dr, J.C, Ayer & Co., Liwéll, Mass. 
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“7 owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 





to the 


GURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions. Itching 
Saxpares, Bcrofula. Salt Rheam, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Corrcura Remepres. 

Curicora Resotrent, the new blood purifier, coors, 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus reat Seth the cause. 

OTH 


ig a rs the OrRintkod Beal, Leal heals Vicers 8 


and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
a Soap, an ay ite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
from © Couriwura, is a in 
y Humors, Skin Blemishes, 














THR BIGGEST THING. OUT, Mzerere Poon 


EK, NASON & COQ. 120 Pulton St, NewYork. 
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PEARS SORE. P 





A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author- 
ity on the Skin, 


Pror. SIR BRASHUS WILSON, F. RS. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothirig adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
plezion, and a Soft Skin. \ With These the, plainest featares become attractive. 
Jithout them. the handsomestyare but coldly impressive. : > 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP fl 


Is specially prepared for the délicate skin of ladies and children’ and others sensitive to [iio 


“- 


oe 


~~ a 
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and attractive com Seance ensured. <r | 


Tts eit te rote beautiful. appearance, and soothing properties a 
etoilet. Its durability and em se economy fi} 


the rreathees winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently, the complexion Soap, Hiieg 
=i and is recommended by. all the. best,authorities, as, on account. of its.emollient; non- Hite i} 
2m irritant character, Redness, Roughness and eae are prevent- Ig : 
Cig ed, and a clear snc, eRe appe a soft, velvety Biter 
OSM condition im Ghdinthinoh, (ane & abooe althful #e4 
\ 
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ID E.BRATTY, ail : 


Style, No. 800. Dimensions—Height, 7: Depth, 24 ins, es 
ORDER WOW. This beautiful PIANO UPRIG 


salle esa ey blow oe omy at eek ae Sa Pie Srl 
larabella; & Manual i Bolo, #Bou 6 Saxophones, 7 Vio! 8 Dia Do y 
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1 olga Seman seen}. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey. 
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THE ORGHESTRION: "HARM 















NETTE, 





|") “I wouldn't be without them 4 they 20s! $1, @ pill, They 
5 anog me of neuralgia of 9 years’ stunding.” 
¥ QYosepl Snyder, Paxidns, Pa., Jari. 20; 1880. 
OAC.W.BEN SON'S 
es: Gog gen EAs PILLS. 


yori for ai rows 
. WE EURALCIA VAM 





VOUSNESS 
| Pg RS cn DYSPEPSIA. 








’ / 4 
Fac-BIMILE” SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful drug, 
ands are re highly : recommended, 


Pes Painting, Decorating, 


ty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, 
address ng a 3-cent stamps, 


Cz nen . 73 rth nin 6 Astor Place. New York. 











RbSSsES. 
Circularsfree, Book of 
oes zt 10 cents. 





19 Murray ae Ww win Se 





a 70 TERT 4c 
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SCROLL-SAWYER. 
On receipt of 15 cents, 
I will send, post-paid, this 
B-shelf Bracket Design, 
size 13 by 21, and a large 





number of new and beau- | . 








Insist ON &) ino SHOW 7 THE) 


LDREDGE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO ani RE 


SILKS «0° 02 
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A SPECIFIC FOR 
Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Conyul- 

sions, Falling 

Sickness, St. Vitcs 

Dance, Alcohol- 

ism, Opium Eat- 

ing, Syphillis, 

Scrofula, Kings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

Diseases, Dyspep- 


HERVE 
Coin “i= 


Rheumatism, 
ervous Weakness, Brain Biewa Blood Sores, 
Dilteumnien pew youl ervous Prosiration, 
Ridaag. dvpaile, 
wea Ni ste ng wer 
Dr, J,.0. GTebemole, lexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my du ‘6 recommend it."* 


Lanse Ba Cire KARP 
“Ty cits were phveictans lea. 


Rev. J. ail ‘tite, Beaver, Pa, 
freely answered roe 


HE DRS A, RICHMOND MED. C0, St. JST, Mo, 
At Druggists. Cc. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. ¥. \ 
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GUNS : Revolvera,. Ontalognes tree,’ Address 
sd stale Pree ietane, Pa, j 
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K “IK ee Weeds MASSD catacoaue 
A cable-dispatch aunounces. that. these organs ‘are ean? Jas of 1 i ben sendy, ome 


_ again awarded 
The Very Highest Honors \at the 
World’s. Industrial Exhibition, now 
In \session mass at Asmarardenn, 
Neqnertands. Xi ; r 
ri — —\K 











will ey ANE he to‘any address, “It announces MANY 
NEW STYLES; and the best assortment of the best organs 
we have éver offered, at lowest prices; $22 to $600 and up, 
Srxry Srytes are from $78 to $200, for cash, easy terms, or 
Tented, . These organs have taken HIGHEST AWARDS 


| gt BVERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL 


EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN YEARS, no other American 
organs having’been found equal to them. .. 


MASON) & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO 00.--BOSTON : 154 TREMONT 8t.; NEW YORE: 46 East Fourteenth St.; 
CHICAGO: 149 Wabnsh Avenue. 
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actame, Holbein Work, Java duerit 


yas, Fringes Turkish Rugs Toilet Cushions, 
Foot St i Ww ( 
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Barlaps, Wood bs. Shoe Bags, 
Jewel Boxes, Kalveed, png Pillow oa aces 
aad hundreds of other designs in fancy wor! 


Ptaip Direstions wih cach esian. 
anes beak, caren Miche em 

does aba to farnish ek ‘ 
Ergtier the highest Needle bai 


does aim to supply iy within te <a 
fer variet: 

one of which 

hold decoration. 


excellent des! 5 
for Ps or house-. 
—than have « ver before been 
gathered within the leaves 

Every lad Al 


fon and inva 
$2.00. Get four f 


°* — Bab 
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Secure a ndiadt 


FREE for 3 pks, 


CEE os signs, or 50for10c, E,H, Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 
“¥UR. & SILK- 


SEAL SAGQUES oes ee 


and WINTER ati 
in all the teading styles, with full and complete. price-lists, 
of all articles.of Ladics’, Misses‘, and sale ps enna 
handsomely illustrated in on new press} 
ed to any aildress in the Unite crip 
of as cents, S; N. CO ash aieereens Bt 





Chromo Cards; new and suportide de- 








FSTERBROOK'S Pex 


‘Leading Numbers 14, 048, 190, 833, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
“THE ESTERBROOK STCEL PEN co., 
Works, Camden, Xi, J, 26 John St, New York, 
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EVERYWHERE to-sell 

‘the BEST FAMILY 

KNITTING-MACHINE com Fenn Will knit a 

of. Toe C 6 in “4 
-wor 


@ do-, 


Gards,-ho he Neb allies; with 
RRE Ca 3 ass ne 


nabiaiy rid for 





THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH: APEN@ 


Is not a. Stylograph or Paint Writer, but Ae TRUE PEM, Send for Toate Sold by sikibedee 
1H OULLOTT'S 5: NEW YORK. he 
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Cold: Meaal, ‘Parla, (878. 
The Fayorite Numbers, sor aoe 32 
351, 170, and his‘other styles. 
Sold throughout the sone 
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ADWERTISEMENTS. 





: “The Audibert silks 
comein different calles ae with the Qrien~r 4:9 


tal brand, that has one-threa 

The pony! vier Abyssinian an 

and 

g.5 to $4 a aS al 
dsome enough to be inal 

= ipersgd or velvet, of 
the silk with laee for trim 


warp, as low as 1.25, 
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_(Bsing CURED.) ») 
cuenive bnew tes to medical ical slope 
pee nye pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATA 
ASTHMA, and WEL 
SUM rary, p—) b > 


Hannan J. mA Ey inthrop Me., says: f n = 
cured of Catarrh by the PILLOW-INHALBR,* ye 8 
recommend it.” 





Mies Lpserunparup ip 231 North Twelfth St. re - 
says: “ Ry” 
positively of its merite asia mip bie { 
Mrs, M. J. Cuapwick, Mullica res N.J., says: “1 had 


Catarrh for fifteen years, and was Taaeuaagtl be ng into Goctngilen. 
Tue Pittow Intute 

I c I cannot do too me ie to spread the-knowledge of itito. 
others. 


Rev.P.R. Sindland, RB.JSaeays: amin 
have |. 


recornaiiodd td rae Lea aon 06 omy friends 





me 82 
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HARR.~ 

§ permanently removes Superfiuous hair without 
the skin. Send fora circular. Madame Weal 
West pene og ae M 


' Ovi 22g 




















Abyssinien, | Norma, 


WARP. TRIPLE kde 








Distt slike Sor wen TRE» 


Radin a ie 
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SILK 


OF THE : 
WORLD ! 





MOTHERS 
Protect Your Babes 
from €old, Courts and 
Croup, by dressing them 
in the Merino Drawers 
™ aro 


re nts, , 
in to fitchildren 
t opthe® three 
ofage,are neat w:rm, 


cheap, and convenient «f 

tment: , athaeh«l to 
wi orunderskirt ) bnit- 
tons orgafety-pins, q@iickly 
rémoved and replacedwhen 
necessary, and not liable 
to become soiled, 


thea ght + th 
. id | 
d in ladics’ and chile 


dl erally, 
anufactured by 


FLAVELL BROS. 
Germantown, Pa. 
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The general THE ‘NEW 
excellence of = SILK FINISH 
these goods has — _ jen te 
enabled theri=to="" - ELBERON 
take the lead ~~ = 
over all other TeEc 
makes, and they Thalliany taper tod 
stand unrivalled |") ‘CosTuM ES, 
for their “Das Timings 

AND 
BEAUTY, mate RY, 


Miess'‘ghods° pos 


COLOR, 2: 2 Hato 07 Gess. Qualities whieh 
\ nO TICE. I make, them: superior 


‘To prevent; imitation, the below stamp wit fof fine. weat,'a:.d 
" found on every fourth yard of these goods. they are .the only 












FINISH " -yelveteeh that is suf- 
, ELBERON VELVETEEN. ficiently fine for Mil- 

: liner’s use; hence, as 

en af ‘economical snb- 


de Ete se ec Ci stitute for fine grade 
WEAR, \ 3 eee) §8§6siLK VELVET, they 
\ | cc ot adh stand unrivalled 


DEEPER 





~ (ENDORSED BY 
[THE L LEADING : MERCHANTS OF THE UNITED STATES, I 


It comes in PAST BLUE) BLACK, in all the NEWEST AND 








MOST so IONABLE COLORS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
JOBBERS LY, mapmiod. by, 


=emeee WM. OPENHYM & SONS, mm 


_ SOLE. AGENTS,” 
42, 44, 46, 48 & BO Creene Street, Wow York. 
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ind when one sees a manor woman disfigured by @ 
crooked spine or stggpifig shoulders, wm Aad one — tall dgatt mtg = that person 
had hed Prop 8 Q young, ht have -béen 


ting ing Yip ar % the. overt sinter 
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ffecthal is it in accom- 
iz in tend witli all who liave 


) donstruction;* By ~which’ @ *pérfect 
4 at the same time drawing the 
d w the. body into an erect, 
to round shoulders {s thns- avoided; and 
whenbones and muscles: are growing and 
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c ortant item. 
— AL BOJY! onis made 4 yenanieg skirts and stocking supporters, thus 
sears e= iiTuod zing 2 hi y from the drag ofboth; ; 
PATENTED FEB, 24th, 1883... Rid by druggists and dry-goods trade, or sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, off reveipt of price: | iiKonthetie, Bvg Wnist-rmeagure Outage Agente FROS 4 Caavegenne wanted. 
aag-Remit by, Eevigtice Sue beset Lapis “e orn Devonshive:dieets Boston, Mass. 








a 3 eS ue, RAUL, UL, 1863. tie saat: 


JOHN ON “STEARNS: < 60, 7 


458 BROOME ‘STREET, N. ¥, 


\ MANUFACTURERS OF” 


AMERICAN. 


ow afl? ted? eee of t 
our NEw SPECIALTIES in 


BROCADES, SURAHS. & MOSCOVITES 


Ava ny ok os tnd A-aelntnaha sett 


























Pen op. best a four eg 

especially valuable to those who shop by peeps + ck os 

interested in home art. Serid fifteen cents fot copy of same, Borges &. 

ST " ‘ / i os ternefor Kensington, 25c.; "} for Out- 
RAWBRIDGE: & CLOTHIER, Ee hlabl: a: anes CAP camime es 1 Braing 


WA Mite or Suashovaats alge bove, 81.00.. Stamping Patterns at 
N, [ PER sell Turkish dae | olesale, Outfits $1 to $15. 








'B. Faost & Con Bidde 7. ¥, PARKER, Lynn, Mam 


2 19lisieR eeslo-terig ile ‘ea eine wo4 
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At the late Amsterdam ( 
s 


Zt is the only Velveteen vecommended and 
indorsed by such authorities as the following, 
to whom we refer the ladies; 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
DEMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 

FRANK LESLIE'S LADIES’ JOURNAL. 
ANDREW'S AMERICAN QUEEN. 
‘LA FEMME DU FOYER (PARIS). 
L’AQUARELLE MODE (PARIS). 
MYRA’S JOURNAL (LONDON). 
THE QUEEN (LONDON). 

LE FOLLET (LONDOR). ’ 
JOURNAL DES DEMOISELLES v5 
LA FIGURINE wer 

CAUTION.—None ot 





FoR @ 





= Veddoeteen Gaiters 
te match 


these unless stamped 
every second yard. Be careful to see the word WOVEN is ot. on the Broche Velveteens. 











Pee wies og vee 2 55 LYONS FACE 
by ihe "Noupartel Velvet FAST PILE 
‘ingulshea from ellie welvets. GUARANTEED. 
. 

The most Fashionable Dress , Jour, des Dem-iselles Paris, 
Material of the day, The. atm Verdes, Bini 
BROCHE is the only WOVEN | the aia we aioe pre satay 
Velveteen Broché in the market. a colors of the most expensive ai.< 





nd) International Exhibition was awarded the only 
‘old, given for highest degree of excellespe. 
g———_—_-88 


Is endorsed and Sold by such leading 
firms as: 


LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 

LE BOUTILLIER BROS., New York. 

R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston. 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 

C. F. HOVEY & CO., Boston. 

SHEPARD, NORWILL & CO., Boston 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 

‘LE BOUTILLIER & SIMPSON, Cincinnati, 

JOHN SHILLITO CO., Cincinnati. 

SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago. 

PARDRBIGE & CO., Cleveland. 

€. 1. BALDWIN, HATCH & CO., Cleveland. 

B. NUGENT & BRO... St. Louis. 

The, SCRUGGS, VANDERVORT & BARNEY DF.Y 
“* GOODS €0., St. Louis. 

ADAM MELDRUM & ANDERSON, Buffalo, N.Y. 





“—_——__8 
The Nonpareil Suit (CONNOR, MOFFATT & CO., San Francisco. 
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det handredacy others tm all parte a the country. 
with the name and trade-mark on the back of 





ARE SoFT AND Stee 


Do NOT CRACK, cur 
2 TURN GRAY. 





~CACHEMIRE 
MARGUERITE” 


CK SILKS, 
( Are SATIN FACE. 
Are iInGREAT FAVOR 


wn EUROPE BECAUSE OF 


4 REPUTATIO 


n ABit 


oe eiettiae & Are DOUBL E WARP 


CAUTION THAT _EVERW 38 
POE, we, CRESS, cc anes 


ir str on wee the sduiterations ee ~~ 
many efont Set re it 
Basten bighiy sestrabie that ack silk so SS ieee rend thee 
would rich in appearance an mate tine Sates 
Wearing tice which 60 many require fie otandard fe 
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THE SPRIG OF GREEN. 


[See the Story, “ Luci«’s Four-Teared Shamrock.”} 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 









































HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 
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WINTER-COAT. JACKET. HAT. BROOCH. 
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FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. FOLDING-SCREEN OF FRAMES. . 











: FAIRLY CAUGHT. 
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1, A vil-lage cu - rate lovd a maid, A_ lit-tle gay co - 
2A let -ter to her par-entscame, Andthis is what it 


| 8.But soon a - gain his wont-ed place,That art- ful cu - rate 
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quette ; Who with his heart at foot-ball play’d,And oft- en made him 
said: “Since Cla - ra would not change her name,A wid-ow I _ have 
sought; He saw the pret-ty pen-sive face, And whisper’d fair - ly 
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The more he wooed her day by day, The more she teas’d him 
Sad heart-ed turn’d the maid a - si é, And then her grief was 
Be mine, there’sno-thing to - de-ter,—For-give my sim - ple 
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too: Un - til at length he went a- way, To see what that would 
such, That all day long cry ae cried,‘‘I  lov’d him ver - y 
plan :— "Tis true, my dear, I mar - her, But to an - oth- er 





do, ‘Ah! ri then sigh’d she, “T am _ione-ly 
much.” Ah! 2 then sob’d she, “Tam wretched 
man.” “Ah! , me then sang she, “Tam _shap - py 
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well, maid-ens tell, Lov -ers sometimes break the spell. 
woe, maid-ens know, Lov - ers oft - en serve us 380.” 
say,— maid-ens aye, Lov - ers al- ways find a way! 
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VISITING-DRESS. 



































